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HAVING, upon fome former occafionsj taken the 
liberty of addrefling you upon public matters^ whilft 
I had the honour of ierving in Parliament for a moft 
refpeftable Borough in the County of York j I hope you will 
l?ot think it any unbecoming degree of prefumption in itie, if 
I ftilj wifh to continue in communication of public ^entiments 
with you, though I have no longer the claim of any parlia- 
.mentary employment to entitle me, in a public capacity, to 
that honour* But if any induftry of mine, in a private fitua- 
tiqn, can be acceptable to ypu, or in the leaft degrfee inftru- 
mental, in your hands, to promote the objed^s of thofe laud* 
able exertions for the public good, which derive additional 
authority from your name and: national importance) I fhatf 
think myfelf highly honoured, if 1 may be permitted to throw 
in the fincere, though feeble, aid of a private individual to-^ 
wards the common caufe under your proteAion* Thofe prin- 
ciples which have been adopted by you, as the foundation of all 
your public proceedings, and which, through your means, have 
found their way to the hearts and feelings of the people of this 
kingdom, contain a full .and complete fummary of all points^ 
both in do£iriqe and praAice, which can in any way contri» 
bute to fecure the national fafety, honour, and welfarp i with 
refpeft, therefore, to principles and fundamentals, nothing can 
poffibly be fupcradded. However, as it may be convenient for 
the information of Gentlemen refident in the country, who 
have not had accefs to authentic parliamentary documents^ to 
give fomc ftate of the national expenditure, of our enormous 
debts and taxes, and of thofe boundlefs parliamentary fupplies 
which are annually granted, and wafted in paiHamentary in- 
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iluence, and in fupport of a ruinous war in America, I will 
endeavour fhortly to ftate fomc plain and undeniable fafts on 
the foregoing topics, leaving the refult to the colledlive fenti- 
ment of the feveral Counties in their public capacities, that 
they may form a national judgment upon the cafe, and that they 
may proceed accordingly to take fuch fteps as may be necef- 
fary to prevent the confummation of public ruin. 

I confider it as a great misfortune, that arguments upon the 
fubje£l of public finances are commonly looked upon as too 
abftrufe for general 'comprehenfion and popular judgment ; for 
the natural tendency of this opinion is to produce an implicit 
and paffive furrender of the public property and purfe, to the 
unricftrained difcretion of the Minifter for the time being. It 
thus happens that the country is kept in a ftate of profound 
and unfufpedting ignorance, in confequence of the palliations 
and deceptions which are put upon them by the Minifter, un- 
til defeat, difgrace, defpair, and all the convulfive pangs of 
public ruin ftrike to the heart. How near we are to this ftate 
now I tremble to think j but ftill there remains this one con- 
folation, that to be apprized of danger, is the road to fafety. 
The watch-word is at length gone forth throughout this iing- 
dom, that all is not well. I hope the public vigilance will 
never be relaxed till we have to fay all is well. 

As I wilh to avoid all the confufion and embarraflment* 
which generally attend the explanation of financial eftimates, 
to thofe who are not more immediately converfant Vith them, 
than merely from the refpedive fliares which they are to fuf- 
tain of the common profufion, I will endeavour, before I come 
to any argumentative application of fafts, to ftate, in a preli,. 
minary way, fuch neceffary rudiments as will, when once ex^ 
plained, facilitate the whole courfe of the fubfequent argu- 
ments. 

The general fyftem of national expences falls under three 
heads, viz. The Navy, the Army, and the Ordnance. There 
is an ordinary computation upon thefe^ three heads in the 
times of peace, which conftitues what is called the Peace Efta- 
Wiilun^ntf In the time of war die whole cxpcnce of that war 
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is incurred upon the excefs of thefe three articles above the 
ordinary Peace Eftablifliment. By comparing the totals of 
thefe expences in different years of war and peace, we get a 
clear and indifputable information of the expence of the war. 
I will now proceed to ftate the ordinary Peace Eftablifhment 
of this country, and after that I will draw out the Expences of 
the war, and the prefent rate of expence in which we are 
proceeding. 

Ordinary Peace EsxABiiisHMENT. 

NAVY. £. 

i6,0M Seamen -^ — — — — 832,000 

Ordinary of the Navy — — — 410,000 

Building and Repairs of Ships — -— 284,0^0 

Extra Naval Expences annually incur- ■> 

red, but not provided for by fpecific > u 1,000 
cftimate . •* 
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ARMY. £. 

Eftimate for Guards, Garrifons, and 7 , ^^^ ^^^ 
Plantations -I ^ . -i i>ooo,ooo 

Qiclfea Hofpital and Half-Pay — 230,000 
Staff Officers, Widows, &c. — — • 15,000 
Extra Expences of the Armjr annu-^^i 

ally incurred, but not provided for r 269,000 
by fpecific eftimate ^ 

ORDNANCE. £. 

Ordinary Eftimate of the Ordnance — 170,000 
£|itra Expences of dvtto — — — 50,000 



Ricapituktion oftU Peace EftahliJhmenU £. 
Navy — ~ #- — ^ — . — — 1,637,00© 
Army —. — —. — — ~ ~ ifSH>ooo 
Ordnance — .— — — — — 220,000 

Total oijdinary Peace Eftablifliment 3,371,000 
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paying thus got a compiitation of the ordinary Peace Efla- 
jblUhmenjty I pi;oceed to date the expences incurred In each 
year ilnce the coQimencemeht of the A^merican war, each ia 
totals^ under , the three foregoing heads, viz. 



Navy 
jArmy 
Ordnance 



Navy 
Army 
Ordnance 



1775. 1776. 1777. 

2^496,000—4,^53,000—4,590,000 
2,206,000 — 4,799,000 — 4,797,600 / 
451,000— 522,000 — 620,000 



S>i53>ooo 9,474,000 10,007,000 

1778. 1779. 1780. 
6,173,000—7,774,000—8,688,000 
6,466,000— 7,405,000— 7,796,009 

904^,00Qrr- 986,009—^ ,049^000 



i3>543fOOo 16,165,000 i7,533>ooo 



The expences of the firft five years, in this .account, are 
j^en ^curately from the Journals of Parliament ; but as the 
precife total of the year 1780 cannot as yet be afcertained, on 
account of the latitude of thofe expe^ceis w)iio^ are annually 
incurred ui^der the title oi Extraordinjariesj g^ iv^ich a»i;e ik^ 
yet made up for the year 1780 5 for the purpofe, .tbeccfore, 
of giving the faireft eftimate, I havje drawn tot tbe t^ptt^ce^ 
upon the eftabliihment -for die ycter 17:80, /rqm the parUa<7 
mentary votes, and have tak«n, by pi[^Mipption, theEx;^ 
ordinaries at the fame amount that ,was incurred an the year 
i'f'19 und^r .(hat head. As all Military Expences in war 
ufually run on at increaiing rates, this method of computing 
the expences of the year 1780, xanno^ &e accicfrd pf exag- ^ 
geration. The total Military £xpenoe$..wtU rtbcrefone.tie in 
the refpe£live years as follows, .viz. 

^1775— 5.153*000 

'i776-.M74^P9p 

1777— ro,oo7,ocJ6 

1778— ij,543^«* 

a779-T-i6,j65,9![j9 

1.1780—17,533,099 



Total Military Expeitczs of the' 
Years ^ -. — — i 
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I flop this account, lor the ptefent view, at the fermiibtiQitt 
of the year 1780, hot becaufe there i$ aiiy hope of feeing Ad 
concluiion of the American war \iritbo\it another and anotlief 
campaign ; but merely to draw into one tdtal the Militarf 
Expences which have been incurred and wafted by the late 
F'arliament. Still, however, the aboVe-menttoned fum of * 
yisSySsOOoI. will not contai/i the total of Military Est* 
pences incurred to the end of the year 1780 ; for treti if wd 
were to have no farther campaigns, yet the general arrears 
of the war which would remain to come in within the corurfe 
of a year or tWo, would amount to an Immenfe fum, prbba- 
biy not lefs than eight or ten millions. For the fake of 
bringing the total financial opei'atlons bf the late Parliament 
to round numbers, I fhall ftate this article of general arrears 
at the fum of 8,125,000 i« and then the account will ftand 
as follows : 

' )£• 

Military Expences incurred and wafted during? ^ q 

the fix Scffionsof the laft Parliament i 7Ij»75.oco 

General Arrears fuppofed outftanding — 8,125,000 

Total £. 80,000,000 

. This fum of 80t6oo,oooL is only the total hitherto in- 
curred, not that the bufinefs is by any means finifhed; on the 
contrary, we are a great deal farther from our original obje£b 
than when we fet out. Thofe who advifed the rcjeflion of the 
petitions from America, have fo much to anfwer for on account 
to their country already. Let fo much beobfenred for the pre- 
fent : But my principal motive in drawing out the account to 
this precife period, is to bring into clofe contraft the promifes 
and performances of the Minifter and his late Parliament. 

In the iirfl SeiHon of the late Parliament, when the obje£): 
of Adminiftration was to lead the public infenfibly into the 
adoption of the American war, every fallacious pretext was 
thrown out to reprefent it as an undertaking of the moft trivial 
amount, in point. of expence* We were given to underftand 
that the loWeft Peace Eftablifiiment was fully equal to the un-^ 
Alcrtaking. A three ihilling Laiid-Tax wat voted before 
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Cfariifanas in the firft Se|Iion, to take off the alarms of tit 
landed Gentlemen, The number of feamen was reduced to i 
lower eftablifhment than they had been at for the four preced 
jng years j they were reduced, at the beginnmg of that firi 
Seffion, to 16,000 men, which is the lowed eftablifliment fo 
profound peact. Nay, ftill farther, to carry on the deceptioi 
to the extremeft point of infult, the publio was amufed, in tha 
Seffion, witB' paying off a million of the national debt, thoug] 
ah additional debt of double that amount was contracted ii 
the very fame year.*— Thefc were the promifes of the Minifte 
and his late Parliament. I have already ftated to you their per 
, formances* They have wafted fourfcore millions of the pub 
lie money, for which they have repaid to the public lefs thaj 
nothing. 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that the expence of the war fhoul 
only be eftimated at the difference between the War Eftablifli 
ment and the Peace Eftablilhment; which is undoubtedl 
true, if we were 'merely fpeaking of the additional expend 
incurred by the war : But the Minifter undertook, at the out 
fet, to carry on the war upon the Peace Eftablifliment ; an< 
this was at that time a principal ground of argument for th 
original adoption of the war. His own pretext now argue 
with double force againft himfelf, when the argument turni 
upon the general profufion of the public treafure. The Peaci 
Eftablifliment, by his own argument, became applicable fo; 
the purpofes of the war, and therefore, the whole of this Mi- 
nifterial War having failed in every part, the total amount ii 
imputable, as wafted by thofe who advifed and who undertool 
the conduft of the war. However, to make the fulleft allow- 
ance on this point, I will abate as much as the amount of the 
Peace Eftablifliment would have been for the term of the fix 
years in queftion. Would to God they had been years ol 
peace. — The fum to be abated on this head will be 20,226,000 1, 
which being dedufted from the 80,000,000 1. above ftated, the 
amount of the public treafure confeffedly wafted, according to 
the moft candid computation, would only be 59^774,0001. 
Tak? it in round numbers 6o,oqo,ooo1. wafted in the qofurfe 
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of fix years by a Minifter and his Parliament, who combined , 
together to lead their country into this Tatal war, making 
themfelves refponfible, at the outfet, not only that no additi- 
onal taxes or expences fliould b»e incurred, but likewife that 
the annual reduftion of the National Debt fliould not be in- 
terrupted. 

In return for this conceflion, I think I am now entitled to 
foqie allowance on the other fide of the argument. We are 
Jiot yet got to the end of the war, or of the expences entailed 
upon us : Many and many millions, I fear, ftand between this 
country and that long-wiflied-for period ^ and our only confola- 
tion is, that we are invited ftill to repofe confidence in the 
fame fyftem of meafures, fupported by a new Parliamentary ^ 
Lifl-, vainly hoping, by fuch means, to extricate this country 
from all its furrounding evils. 

With refpe(£l to this firTl article of the charge, viz. Th^ 
wafte of the Public Treafure, I fear thatj before we fliall fee 
the end of this fatal American war, and of all its confequences, 
the bill will not amount to lefs than 1 00,000,000 1. that is 
to fay one hundred millions given, granted, and wafted to 
purchafe the lofs of all thofe obje(9:8 which, at the outfet of 
the war, we were folicited, by the unanimous petitions of 
America, to accept without conteft. 

Public Money wafted — — ;^. 100,000,000 

But is this the whole of the account ? I wifli it were. But 
it is very far fliort of it. — Look at the Proprietors in the Pub- 
lic Funds, and confider the ftate of their property. Since ^ 
the commencement of this moft ruinous w^r, there has been 
a deftruftion and annihilation of at leaft forty millions of thcif 
capital. The public ftocks have been reduced from 881. to 
60 1. per cent, a fall of near 30 per cent, upon the whole 
capital of the National Funds, which, upon a total of more 
than 150 millions, amounts to more than 40 miliioris anni- 
hilated. So much for the lot of taxation di(lin£lly and 
feparately impofed upon the creditors in the Public Funds, 
over^ and above their refpedlive (hare of' general taxes upon 
sirticles of neceffity apd of daily copfumption. This is no 

B e»ag- 



exaggeration, bvit a verf ferious and fearching truth to thofe 
who are involved in this kind of property. 

I know, when we talk of millions in the difcuffion of pub- 
lic arguments, the efFefl of fuch arguments, cither as warn- 
ings or convi(9:ion to the public, is partly loft from the 
magnitude of the obje(3:, which goes beyond the reach of pri- 
vate and individual experience. . But in this cafe, the con- 
viftion may be brought down to the feeling of each individual. 
Let the truth be tried by that teft. Take the cafe of any 
private perfon having purchafed loool. of ftock at 881. the 
price paid being 880 1. Suppofe this moderate pittance to 
have been the intehded marriage portion of an Orphan, what 
Would it yield npw ? About 600 1. There is a tax upon the 
Orphan's property nearly to a third part of the total. Let 
every Stockholder, in the fame manner, take his pen and 
compute his particular lofs, the fame fate awaits them all. 
The remorfelefs ftewards of the public fay to each roan in his 
turn. For each 100 1. which has been committed to our care, 
take thy pen and fet down 60 1. So much for the Stock- 
holder, who can have no chance of recovering any part of his 
property but by the reftoration of peace. 

We are now to fet down for the deftruftion 1 

of the capital of the Proprietors in the >£. 40,000,000 

Public Funds, at leaft 3 

Let us next go to the Landholder, and make an eftimatc 

of his feparate lofs, over and above his propertion of all other 

common burthens. In the firft place, I fhould not omit to 

mention the additional fhilling in the pound, which has been 

laid on in confequence of this war, (notwithftanding the 

fallacious promifes of the Minifter at the commencement of 

it) and which will probably remain upon his (houlder from 

henceforward for ever. But (which is of infinitely greater 

importance) let us next confider what proportion of the 

Landed Man's capital property is annihilated and deftroyed* 

The rent of the land itfelf is fallen, and is ftill falling every 

day : The number of years purchafe is lefs by fcven years 

-thaii it was^ and the price is ftill fo rapidly declining, that it 

is 



is dIfEcult to catch any precife poipt at which to fix it. 
Thefe are melancholy truths, of which Country Gentlemen 
have but too feeling a conv!(^ion. — It has always been a 
difficult queftion how to afcertain the National Landed 
Rental. Different calculations have been made from 20 to 
near 30 millions per annum, I fhall, therefore, take a medium, 
and fuppofe, that the Landed Rental, before the war, was 
about 24,000,000!.* per annum. The capital value of this 
Landed Rental, at thirty years purchafe, (which is a mode- 
rate computation for the then current price of la^d) would a- 
mount to 720,000,000 h This was the Landed Man's capi- 
tal. What is it now^ after the lofs of feven years purchafe 
in the price of his land, viz. from 30 years to 23 years, and 
the rent itfelf fallen perhaps to 20,000,000 1. According to 
thefe premifes, 20,000,000 1. per annum, at 23 years pur^ 
chafe, will amount to 460,000,000!. the Landed Man's re- 
duced capital now. The difference, being 260,000,000 1# 
is'the Landed Man's defalcation ; whilft^ tipon his reduced 
remainder, an additional (hilling in the pound is faddled for 
ever. 

As there muft of courfe be fomc uncertainty in the fpeci* 
ficatlons of fuch large mafTes of property, therefore, to avoid 
all fufpicion of exaggeration, I will ftrike oiF the odd 
60,000,000 U from this account, and I will only fet to account, 
as the defalcation of the Landed Man's property, ^00,000,0001, 
over and ^bove the additional tax of one fhilling in the 
pound. 

But it may be faid of this article, as I ftated before in re- 
fpect to the annihilation of millions of funded property, that 
the magnitude of the ohjeSt afloniflies and confounds the ima^ 
gjnatiop. Then let us likewife, in this cafe^ reduce the 
fcale of this argument, and bring it down to the praftical 
tefl of feeling conviftion, Let the appeal be made to the 
difconfolate fenfations of the Landed Man himfelf. Is not 
fvery private eftate of 2 or 3000 !• a year, at this prefept timQ 
worth lefs to the owner by 1 5,000 !• or 20,000 !• than it was f 
Ybe J-»anded Man is left to lament his hop^lefs fet? iii all its 



variety of aggravations : His lands are fallen, his tenants are 
in arrears and breaking, his farms are thrown upon his hands, 
his debts are called in, his mortgages are foreclofed, and his 
lands are fold. The fallacious delufion of American taxation 
recoils upon his own head with new-fangled taxes upon taxes, 
even to the fatal ftamp which feals his ruin. 

If one of thefe unfortunate men fliould by chance repine 
at his fate, or if, in the keennefs of his anguifh, he ihould 
happen to curfe the Minifter ; the Minifter replies, ** Have 
J deceived you ? No ! you have deceived yourfelves in trufting 
me ; you have been too lavifli and unfufpefting in your conr 
fidence; thus have you deceived yourfelves." — The retort is 
bitter, and the diftin<9tion is accurate ; but not more fo thai^ 
it is infulting. — So much for the fhare of taxation and defal- 
cation, which is thus fallen to the lot of the Landed Man, 
His hour-glafs is running out a-pace ; two or three hundred 
millions-worth of his property deftroyed requires no aggrava- 
tion. Infult added to injury may drive patience itfelf to 
madnefs ; but as it is paft remedy there let it reft, viz. 

^Reduftion of the capital of the Landed 7 n 

Proprietors, more than j^. 200,000,000 

Upon the fame line of argument I might proceed to ftatc 
the lofs upon the capital of the Proprietors of Houfe Rents, 
Suppofing a redudion upon all the property of Houfeholders 
from 7,000,000 1. a year^ ^t i^ years purchafe, to 6,000,000 U 
at 12 years purchafe j 

Here is another defalcation upon this clafs? n ^c ^^^ ^ ^ 
of men to the lofs of ' ' i^t 26,000,000 

But haying given the great line of the argument, I flialj 
not defcend farther into the detail. I have only to obferve 
upon this article of the Houfe Rent, that this defalcation like^ 
wife is over and above all other taxations. Houfeholders 
have a feeling proof of thfe truth from the fevere tax which 
}ias been recently impcfed upon their fpecific property. — The 
fundamental maxim of the modern fyftem of finance js, firft 
fo deftroy, and then to tax. 

J will 
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J will juft enumerate the preceding Articles, j^/ 

Wafte of. Public Treafure iOO,ooo,OOd 

OfFenfive war with the Houfe of Bourbon Nothing donet 

Deftruftion of the capital of the Proprietors of > ^^^ ^^^ 

the Public Funds, more than J ^ ' ' 

Deftru<9:ion of the capital property of thei^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
Landed Man, more than faoo,OOG,ooo 

Deftruftion of the capital property of Houfe I ^, ^^^ ^^^ 
Rents, about f 26,000,000 

Summation of thefe articles of Public Lofs jT, 366,000,000 

Thefe are but outlines to fuggeft prudent thoughts. I have 
not yet faid any thing of the Manufaftures and Commerce of 
this country. What proportion of their capitals will be an- 
nihilated, or rather what will be left, if the ravages of this 
deftruftive war fliall be fufFered to continue ? You may already 
fee whole pyramids of Englifli cloth heaped up in the public 
halls unfold ; a drug upon the market without a purchafen 
When the Foreign vent for our Manufaftures is ftopt, and the 
domeftic price will not yield a living profit, the honeft Tradef- 
man can no longer hold up his head j or if he fhould endea- 
vour to ftruggle againft his fate, tl^en comes a mercilefs lift of 
taxes to complete his ruii^. ' The working Manufafturer is 
dragged, as a recruit, into the bloody ranks of war, from his 
defolated labours, and the deferted loom. He is carried to 
his grave in that America, which in his, and in his country'^ 
better days, gave riches, profperity, induftry, and vigour to alL 

Look next at the ftate of Commerce, not only as generally 
dependent upon the national marine of force, but more efpe- 
cially upon the fupply of mercantile bottoms. Your merchant 
fliips, which ufed formerly to diftribute the manufaftures erf > 
this country to the North and to the South, to the Eaftern 
and to the Wfftern worlds, are now converted into armed 
transports, loaded lyith every iriftrument of death ; guns, and 
balls, and powder, and fwordsi and bayonets, and (Ihame to 
||}e Brijifli arms) even with tornohawh znA fialping- knives. 
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And ^hat remains 6f the Commerce of a great country, once 
the miftfcfs of the ocean, is now reduced to take ihelter ift 
heiitral bottoms, or to pay the difgracefal tax of a tenfold 
infurance. America was once the fource of the Britifli ma- 
rine. Three (hips out of four, upon which the JBritifh Com- 
merce, during its profperity, was navigated, were of Ameri- 
can building. There is an annihilation of three fliips out of 
four in the Commercial Capital of this country. 

Above all other things the Merchant's grand refource con- 
fifts in Credit : Without Credit, Commerce woUld be reduced 
to flmple barter. If the facility of Credit be deftroyed, it is 
not a part annihilated, but the whole. In this fituation every 
private Merchant is now involved. The utmoft ftretch of 
private Credit is now drawn off from the fervice and fupply of 
National Commerce, to gamble with Government in the 
Stocks, and to fupply the fanguinary profufion of a minifte-*- 
rial American war. Every Public Loan that is now made, 
is a premium fet upon the private Merchant's head, for his 
deftruSion ; not only by cutting off from him the fources of 
fupply, but by eftablilhing in thofe Loans an ufurious rate of 
intereft of 6 or 7 per cent, at which rate, even if the private 
Merchant could afford to borrow at all, yet the bargain itfelf 
and the parties would become obnoxious to the penalties of the 
laws againft ufury. The Credit of the private Merchant is 
In the firft place ftretched upon the rack, by the enhancement 
of the rate of intereft from 3 to 5 per cent, then comes the 
Minifter, monopolizing the market by his ufurious bargains, 
and gives him the finifbingblow, by making it impoflible fo^ 
him to procure a fupply upon private Credit at any rate. 

If any one fliould fufpeft that he fpics a flaw in this argu^ 
ment, as knowing, perhaps, of fottic cafes in which private 
Merchants do procure money upon their private Credit within 
the legal rate of intereft, and below tl^c fcalc pf Minifterial 
Extravagance; I am forry to fay, that I think the teftimony 
of fuch fa£ls affords but little confolation j they only prove 
that, in the opinion of ibme men^ the fecurity of private in- 

duftry 



duflry IS thought preferable to all thofe lavifli ofFers of x. 
thriftlefs public profufion, which^ in its confequence, in- 
evitably tends to National Bankruptcy and Ruin. 

But to enlarge upon aH fuch topics would be an endl^fe: 
tafki My only view is to fuggeft fome thoughts of prudence 
to the Landholder, the Houfehol^er, the Stockholder, the 
Manufacturer, and the Merchant, that th?y may all unite in 
one common intereft, and join hands together to put an end 
to all the fatal wafte and ravages which are thus committed, 
in confequence of the prefent deftru<Sive fyftem of public 
meafures 

Having thx^s fhewn, in a few ftriking inftances, the de- 
ftrudlon and devaftatjion of public property, which have 
been brought upon us by the Minilkrs of this fatal war, I 
fliall now proceed to ftate the Lift of perpetual T:axes, ^nd 
their refpedlive computed produce, which have been laid on, 
in the courfe of five years, by thofc very Minifters who led 
their country into this war, under the falfe pretences of 
acquiring revenues, reducing taxes, and difcharging debts. 

P E R P E T U A L T A X E S. 

1776. Computfd prf>duce per ann, £' 

Stamps on Deeds - - 30,000 



— : — — on N^ws Papers 


- 


18,000, 








6,000 
19,000 




Additional duty on Coaches, 


&c. - 










73,000 


^ ^777- 




' 




Tax on Servants 


•- 


105,000 




Stamps 


- 


43,000 




Stamps 


. - ■ 


10,Q00 




Additional duty on Glafs 


- 


45,000 




Duty on Saks by Auiftion 


- • 


37,000 










242,900 


.177?- 








Tax upon Houfe Rents 


- 


264,000 




Additional duty on Wines 




72,000 


336,000 

jfTAX 
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1779- 
J Tax upon Taxes, viz. An addi-1 

tional fureharge of 5 per cent.upon [• 314,000 
the Cuftoms and Excife j 

A tax upon Poft-Horfes - - 164,000 

1780. 

An additional tax upon Malt - 310,000 

Additional duty on Britifh low Wines 20,617 

■ \ on Britift Spirits 34>5S7 

-.y* on Brandy - 3S>3io 

on Rum - - 70,958 



478,000 



Second additional duty on Wines - 72,000 

Additional duty on Coals exported - 12,899 

Additional 5 per cent, on all the above -laid 7 /: 

Taxes ^ • - - }46''93 

Additional tax upon Salt - - 69,000 

Additional Stamp Duties - - 21,000 

Duty on Licences to fell Tea, &c. 9,082 



701,616 



Computed amount of taxes laid in five years £. 1,830,000 

I know that fuch reprefentations as thefe are irkfome and 
ungrateful. Impatience fays, — ** The money is gone ^nd 
paft recalling, let care and vexation go after it. Let us look 
forward." — I fay too, *' Let us look forward, for we are not 
yet got half way through the lift of taxations." Another 
campaign, that is to fay, another year's wafte of millions 
(not to be employed ^gainft France ?nd Spain) is already an- 
nounced. Let us be aware, therefore, that the expences of 
but one more additional campaign, added to the prefent out- 
ftaaiding debt, will make a total of more than- 40 millions, 
which will require a much longer lift of taxes than all the 
foregoing. The foregoing lift,- which was computed to pro- 
duce about 1,800,000 1. per annum, has not been found prd- 
duilive beyond 1,500,000!.. Three hundred thoufand pounds, 
therefore, of that work i&,ftill to do over again by fome fup- 
plcmental tortures of taxation 5 and after this we muft find 
.' . . . another 
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another lift oiF taxes to providfc for the inteiiflof 40 millions 
more at 5 per cent. viz. about 2,ooo,oool. n^re^r annum 
for ever. 

Surely the time is come to paufe a little, and toconfider 
where we are, and what we arc doing. The Miniftcrde*. 
clared, by his public afts, at the outfet of the war, that fo 
far from apprehending frefh debts or taxes, he was fuper^^ 
abundantly provided. He fufpeiided the impofition of tho 
4th fhilling Land*Tax, and ftill boafled that he had a %r- 
plus to difchargc a million of the National Debt. Who could, 
at that time, have expe£bd what we have fince feen, and 
what we now feel f Who could have conceived that, by the 
end of the year 1781, an hundred millions would have been 
wafted, and an aifniial rent-charge of taxes required from this 
country, to the amount of 3,800,000 !• per annnm for ever ? 
As yet we are only gpt fo far upon the road of taxation, as in 
the proportion of 1,500,0001. to 3,800,000 1. whicK is 
confiderably lefs than halfway; and this fuppofing the war 
to be brought to a termination in one more campaign. 

I fhall now produce the documents upon which I have un- 
dertaken to ftate the fum of 40 millions, as ftill requiring to 
be provided for by future taxations. But to prevent any con- 
fufion which may happen in the ufe of technical terms, I will 
juft explain what is meant by the term of the Outftanding 
Debt, as diftinguiflied from the National Debt. The Nati- 
onal Debt, properly fo called, amounts, at prefent, to the ca- 
pital fum of 156,000,000 1. To pay the intereft of this debt, 
fpecific taxes have been laid from time to tiqie, as the refpe^^ive 
loans were made ; and this intereft, as it becomes due half* 
yearly, is paid at the publip ofljces to the refpe^Slive proprietors/ 
This is th^ National Funded Ddt)t. The Qutftanding Debt 
confifts of ah immenfc number of promifcuous debts, con- 
tra£led upon loofe and indefinite accounts according to the. 
Minifter's difcretipn, without any parliamentary eftimate, and 
without any fpecific funds provided for the payment. The 
cu|lom of voting fupplies in Parliament upon eftimate becomes 

C *** TC«\t. 
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1 mere fi(5Uon, as the Minifter no longer thinks of confining 
-himfelf to that eftimate. He ri^ns into an immenfe arrear of 
many millions unknown to the public, which are kept fecret 
ajnd put of fight, till the amount becomes too enormous to be 
CPncealcd any longer. This mafs of enormous and unro- 
ftrained profufion in Navy Bills, Viftualling Bills, Ordnance 
Bills, ^c.&c. fcc.^conftitute what is called the Outftanding 
Debt I aad fgoner or later tljye public muft be feverely taxed for 
tb4|payn\ent of it» It amounts at prefent to many millions. 

The p^nt which I am wow going to lay before you is this, 
Th»t the taxes which it will be neceffary to lay on for the fu- 
ture provifion of the outftanding expences of this war, fuppo- 
fing it to continue only one campaign more, will exceed the 
lift of taxes already impofed during the war. Malt, and Beer^ 
and Wine, and Houfes, and Servants, and Salt, and Land, 
Sfc.Sfc. muft be taxed again and again, or fome other fubftan- 
ti;^ equivalent taxes muft be provided. 

The? following is an eftimate of the Outftanding Debt, and 
of the expence of one additional campaign. 

Navy Debt remaining from 1779 — 6,857,000 

Computed increafe in 1780, being taken at? ^ 

' the fame rate of increafe as in 1779 - I 3>^<>2>ooa 

Army Extras for the year 1780, taken 7 
nearly as in 1779^. / . . X 2,500,000 

Vote of Credit due for 1780 — — 1,000,000 

Ordnance Extras, 1780 — — -— - 450,000 

Exchequer Bills outftanding ^""""^ 3)400,oop 
Deficiency of Grants and of feveral Funds 7 

and feveral Anticipations ... J 1,200,000 

Computed Expence of another campaign — 15,000,000 

General Arrears at the fuppofed conclufion J q ,^^ ^^ 
^fth^^r . . - . .3 8,125,000 



Total £. 41,714,000 

This is the real ftate of the matter without aggravation. 

Taxes and funds muft be provided for all thefe millions, which 

amouD^ to a greater Aim, than all the millions which have beexi 

funded 
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funded fince the commencement of the American war. Here 
follows the prooftv The amount of the monqr which has hi- 
thcrtabeen funded upon the lift of taxes above recited, is onljr 
32,000,0001. viz. 

. I' 

fxyyS -— - 2,000,006 

j 1777 * *" >■ . 5,000,000 

In ^ 1778 — ^=-^ 6,000,000 . 

j 17/9 7,000,000 

^lySo ' 1^,000,000 

Loans funded in five years ■ ■ ' >■ " ■• — — 32,000,000 

Remaining henceforward to be provided for, 7 . j -, . qqq 
as above 3 4 >7 4-> 

I think I am flow jufti^fied In having faid that we have not 
yet run half through the gauntlet of taxation. However, to 
fet all poffible c^il ak defiatic^, in the application of this ar- 
gument, (as unfortunately thete h tio occafion to ftrain it) 
i will even cut off 10,000,000 1. the remainder will then be 
in round numbers 34,000,000 1. TMat fum would precifely 
require a double lift of all thfe preceding taxes of the war, to 
bring us to the conclufion.of one year more, as far as relates 
to the financial part of the war. Whatever fiifther annihi- 
lations may befal the capital properties, of the Landholder, 
the Stockholder, the Houfeholder, the Manufa£lurer, and the 
Merchant, ait not included ta'thit or in^ny of the preceding 
ftatcmcnts. Let them ferioufly rellcfi on thefe things. The 
tide of ebb is rapidly running out, and all that they can ftill 
call their own, and all their futuris ho|>es and fortunes, are 
iot^nd in fallows and in mifgry. 

I will now give you 2. fpecimeil of the mode in which the 
accounts of the expenditure of- ]^ublic Money are prefented to 
Parliament, pafted and voted, efpefcially lipon the article of £x- 
tra$rdinaries. The following is a copy of 
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Jn account of the diftrihution of tbefum of i,ooo,oqo /. 
granted to bis Majefty to defray any extraordinary ex^ 
pences incurred, or to be incurred, on account of Mili- 
tary Services for the year 1779. 



Dates ofJVarrants. 

^ '779- ^ 
Auguji 3^/. 



iFihruary 3^. 



March 



\%tb. 
22^. 



> 50,000 O 



To Hepry Thepphilus^ 
Clement, Efq; Depu- 
ty Vice-Treafurer of 
Ireland, to be by him, 
from, time to time, 
applied for defraying 
the charges. and ex- 
pences of encamp- 
ments and other mili- 
tary fervices in Ire- 
land . ^ 

To ThoBias Harley and' 

< Henry Drununpnd, 
Efqi^. to be by tfaeito 
ap{died an^ invefted I 
in the purchafinfi^ t 
S pahi& znA Portv^ f 
Coint; for the ufe an^ 

. ..fervice of bis UL^t^ 
tfs forces in Iwdi 
America - • 

To drttQ Sot ditto fervice 

To ditto ft>r ditto fervic^ 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto . 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

'to ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

To ditto for ditto 

T^' ditto for ditto 



d. 



74*834 4 4 



"»977 
49,050 

200,QCIO 

■30,o6'6' 
20,000 

31*489 
62,778 
4200 
82,115 
27,264 

43^383 

76,002 

20,000 

43,483 18 
35 



15 

9 
o 
o 
o 

7 

19 

o 

16 
15 

.9 
12 

e 

2 



7 
% 

Q 
6 
O 

S 

9 

o 

It 
J 



;>4»3 li 
>748 i: 



II 

3 

10 



To ditto for ditto, in parti ^^\.^ - - 
of 352,7051. I2S. 7d. J44>ii9 15 



IVar-Ofpcty Feb. 29, 1780. 

C. JENJCINSON. 
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If fuch an account as this had been produced as a fpecimea 
of the method of regulating the Public Expenditure in any 
foreign nation of the- world, I think it would not have been 
credited. There is no comment in words which can poffibly 
aggravate the abfurdity, or the infult to common fenfe, which 
appears upon the firft fight of this extraordinary document. 
The firft krticlc is a grofs and lumping article of 50,000 1. for 
encampments, &c. iii Ireland. It does not pretend to be an 
explanatory voucher, however it- ftiles itfelf at leaft to be an 
expenditure. But the remaining 950,000 U pretends to be 
nothing clfe but money laid out to purchafe money. What 
then f we do not get forward by that piece of information ; 
for the queftion again recurs. What is become of the Spanifh 
and Portugal money fo purchafed by Britifh money ? The 
money ftiU remains unaccounted for. No other account, how- 
ever, has been laid before Parliament ; but upon that very 
document, without any pretence of explanation whatfoever, 
they voted the total fumto be paid, in contempt of the peti- 
tions of the people of England, who, appealing to the jujiice 
9f Parliament^ did moji eamejtly requefi^ that before any new hur-^ 
them were laid upon this country y effectual meafures might he 
taken by the Houfe to enquin iniOj and to correSi^ the grofs abujes 
in the expenditure of Public Money. Is it pofSble to conceive 
augrofler abufe in the Public Expenditure ? Of what ufe to the 
nation is the inftitution of Parliament, if fuch fort of accounts 
are fufFered to pafs without the leaft enquiry ? 

Another account of a fimilar kind, entitled ExtraorJinaries 
of the Army for the year 1779, was prefented in the laft feffion, 
^n which there was a farther fum of 638,0001. with no other 
dcfcription or explanation, but merely To ditto for ditto feruice. 

In a like manner the Extraordiharies of the Navy arc laid 
before Parliament, in grofs unexplained totals. As a fpecjmen, 
I have extraded two articles out of the ftate of the Navy Debt 
prefented in the laft feffion, to fliew you the undiftinguifhing 
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manhcr In which the Naval Expences arc prcfented and dit- 

chargcd in Parliament, viz. . £. 

Navy Bills — 3,674,852 

Viftualling Bills — — 2,320,216 

5,995,c68 
Here are near fix millions in two lines, which Parliament gives 
and grants to the Minifter, without any farther enquiry into 
the matter. 

It is not* to he wondered at that fo good an intelligence 
ihould iubfift between the Minifter and his Parliament, when 
it is confidered that the Minifter, who has the difpofal of pub- 
lic contrafts, diftributes immenfe proportions of the public ex- 
penditure, through thehiands of members of Parliament. Can 
it be expelled that fuch perfons ihould be among the foremoft 
to infift upon the moft rigid frugality, or to reftrain the fquanr 
dering of Public Money, or to reduce all Exorbitant Emolu* 
ments ? Can it reafonably be expefted that a Minifter, and his 
Affociates in Parliament, ihould be ftrenuous to put an end to 
the war, on account of ahy national expences, when the one 
is to enjoy, in proportion to thofe very expences, the patronage 
of 1)eftowing 10 or 15 millions a year in beneficial contracts 
and emoluments ; and the others have no confent but their own 
to confult, for dividing any ihare that they chufe of the pub- 
^ lie fpoils ? 

I have cxtraSed out of the Army Extraordinaries, which 
were prefcnted in the laft feffion, amounting to about 
3,500,0001. the fpecific proportion of that fiun which paffed 
through the hands of members of Parliament. In the firft 
place it appears by the fevcral names in the accounts, that the 
contraSs for 2,016,000 1. out of that fum ftand clear under 
the titles of members of Parliament, unconneflcd with any 
others j and that a farther fum of 370,000!. confifts of mixed 
contracts jointly to members of Parliament, and other mcr*- 
chants not in Parliament. Upon the whole, three parts in 
iJve of all thefe contrads go through the hands of members of 
ParJiament. From this fpecimen it is no more than fair rea- 

foning 
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fosfing to fiippofe, that in other branches of the Pubh'c £x* 
penditure a fimilar proportion of the public wafte and profa- 
(ion pafles through the fame channel. 

The amount of this influence, upon a Public Expenditure 
of 15 or 20 millions a year, is enormous* We fee it in its 
effcifts every day. What would the nation fay to a propofition 
for fettling the moderate fum of 4 or 5 millions a year, to be 
difpofed of by the Minifler without account, in gratifications 
to members of Parliament voting in his train ? The effe<9:, as 
influential on the reprefentative body of the people, would be 
the fame as in the other cafe, but with this material differ* 
en^e to the advantage of the people at la;rge, that they would 
fave the ufelefs expenditure of many millions which they are 
now involved in, only to ferve as a cover for the Miniftcr's 
parliamentary patronage. For inflance, in the laft feffion a 
fum of 12,000,000 1. was borrowed on the public account, 
and the terms of the loan were fo conflruiled as to carry a 
premium of 5, or 6, or 7 per cent. I think the lafl loan 
flood at 7 per cent, which, upon the fum of 12 millions, 
would amount to above 800,000 1. This is the amount of 
the Minifler's patronage as far as the loan goes. Now would 
it not be a good bargain for the public, prudently to lay half 
a million at the Minifler*s feet, or even to pay the full for* 
feit of J per cent, upon the whole fum, rather than to be put 
to the additional expence of 12 millions only for a pretext? 

The whole fyftem of public meafures is carried on with no 
other view but to eftabKfh parliamentary influence, and to fc- 
cure a conflant majority attached to the Minifter for the time 
being, and detached from the intereft of their country. This 
is no fecret, you may fee a court lift of the late Parliament, 
confifting of Placemen, Penfioners, and Contradlors, fufficient 
to ruin any nation in the world. It is well known that the 
property of many rotten boroughs is vefted in the Minifter for 
the time beings under the titles of Trcafury- Boroughs, Ad- 
mii*alty- Boroughs, &c. &c. while for others, the bargain and 
falc is made out of his fund of public corruption, which is the 
Public Purfe. Thus Parliament becomes the reprefentative of 
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the Miniftcr, and not of the people. Perntit me on this Aib** 
jcSt to quote to you a pa/Tage in that moft excellent Addrefa ' 
of your worthy reprefentatiye Bir George Savile, to his Con- 
fittuents at the late general dcjflion. His abilities and public 
virtue .give additional weight to every argument "Mich falU* 
from him. 

'« While the Eleftoi-s fell their voices to the Member, and 
«' the Member diftrefles his fortune to buy them. Parliament 
•• will be the purchafe of the Minijier. Parliament-Men will 
** find ways of partaking other advantages than merely their Jhare 
** in common with you^ of thofe good meafures which they JhaU pro^ 
** mote^ and ofthofe good laws which they JhaU ena£t for your gtn 
•* vernment and their own : And the modern-improved arts of 
** corruption, by contrails, fubfcriptions, and jobs, is .attended 
** with this perverfe and vexatious confequence, that their 
*' benefit is not only unconnedcd with your's, but it grows 
*^ upon jrour diftrefs. Thty feed on the expence, they fatten . 
•* on every extravagance that art and ill condu(St: can engraft 
•* on the natural difadvantages of a remote, rafh, ill-fated, 
" impolitic, and unfuccefsful war. The Miniftcr's direft in- 
** tereft, (nay his fafety) mean while, requiring him to pufli 
** the defperate game, and even in felf-defence to increafe 
*' that very expence which is his crime; to intrench himfelf 
** ftill deeper in corruption, and by headlong and unmeafured 
^* extravagance to. have the means of juftifying to the faithful 
•* Commons his former mifmanagements and mifdeeds. — — 
** See where this endsy but forget not where it begins." 



That minifterial influence has prevailed in Parliament, and 
that, by the means of fuch influence, the nation has been fa- 
tally deceived and betrayed into this rafl)^ ill-fatedy impolitic^ 
and unfuccefsful war, are truths too notorious to be denied^ 
We have, therefore, reafonable ground to apprehend that fimi- 
lar means may at leafl: be attempted for the purpofe of again, 
deceiving the nation, and leading the prefent Parliament intp. 

the 
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the adoption of the fame fatal fyftem of meafures. In fuch 
circumftances it is the duty of Conftituents to watch over their 
Reprefentatives with a circumfpeft and jealous eye. We have 
lately leen tVfo Parliaments diflblved before the ordinary term 
of their expiration. In the firft inftance, viz. in 1774, the 
motive avowed for that meafure was, the introdudlion of the 
American war. What has been the motive in the year 1780 ? 
The anfwer is obvious, A renewal of the leafe of that war for 
another term of fix or feven years. A war which I can call 
by no other name than a war of Minitters againft the fentiment 
and real intereft^s of their cowntry. 

It is the undoubted right of the people of England, in their 
own concerns, to think and to fpeak for themfelves, as vvell as 
through the intervention of their reprefentatives. This right 
they will and ought to exert whenever they fee reafon to fuf- 
pedl, that fecret or corrupt means may be ufed to pervert the 
counfels of their Parliament to purpofes adverfe to the public 
good. This is a conftitutional mode of bringing meafures to 
a national teft unconnefted with any private views, or any. 
poflible biafs of party. This jright they have exerted ; let us, 
therefore, take the voice of the people for our guide. What, 
then is their opinion refpefting the American war? The 
County of York have brought that opinion to a public teft, 
and have met with the fupport and concurrence of fubfequent 
meetings of other counties, in. the followirtg unanimous decla- 
ration of their own fentiments on that head. 

jit the GENERAL MEETING of the COUN^ 
TY of YORK, held at York the 2ith of 
March, 1780, 

** Resolved unanimoufly. That it is the opinion of 
<<'this meeting, that the profecution of an offcnfive war in 
*< Arherica, is moft evidently a meafure which, by employing 
«*.our great and enbrmoufly expenfive military operations a- 
" gainft the inhabitants of that country, prevents this from 
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<^ exerting its united vigorous and firm efforts againft th© 
** powers of France and Spain, and has no other effedl upon 
'' America than to continue, and thereby to Increafe, the 
<< enmity which has To long and fo fatally fubfided betwixt; 
^* the arms oif both, can be produfki ve of ho good whatever • 
<* but, by preventing conciliation, threatens the accom- 
*' pli(hment of the final ruin of the Britifh Empire/* 

Another unanimous refolution, of the fame import, was 
fuperadded at the General Meeting of the County of Cam-^ 
Bridge, on the loth of April, J780, and adopted by {ubfc^ 
quent meetings of other counties. Viz. 

«' Resolved unanimoufly. That the thanks of tbi^ 
« meeting be given to thofe Members of both Houfes of Par- 
** liament, who, forefeeing and forewarning their comitry 
** of the confequences, have uniformly oppofed the coercion 
•• of America ; and that they be entreated to ufe their wif- 
**. dom in accomplifhing, and not even yet to defpair of ef- 
" fefting, are-union with that country on beneficial, julL 
' ^^ and honourable terms/' 

Thefe are the declared fentiments of many counties, coti^ 
taining, in numbers, fomc millions of our countrymen. And 
It is undoubtedly the united wifh of the whole kingdom to feit 
peace reftored with America. 

I will now ftate to you authentic evidence of the fentimeqtf 
of Miniftcrs upon this head. On the 27th of June laft,^ your 
worthy member. Sir George Savile, made a motion in the 
Houfe of Commons, (which I had the honour to fecond) iii 
the very terms of the unanimous refolution of his Co^ftir 
tuents. 

It PASSIB IN THB ne<!;ativr. 

By this contraft you may form a certain judgment of the 
principles which guide the meafures of Adminiftration, and 
from principles argue to their intended fyftcm. The neg^itiv^ 
given to the firft part of your refolution relatrve to France and 
Spain, amounts to an explicit declaration, either that the 
employment of all our powers upon the continent of America^ 
does not prevent the application of tbofc fame power? agak^ 

the 
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the Hbufe of Bourbon (which is too abfurd even to be af- 
ferted) j or, that Miniftrjr are f3rftcmatically determined to 
facrificc every intereft of this'ceuntry to the Houfe of Bour* 
bon, rather than to relinquifh the American war : And by 
contradifting the latter propofitions it afferts in eff^ft. That 
the continuation of hoftilities does not contribute to the en- 
creafe of animofity, nor an irreconcilable breach with Ame- 
rica tend to the ruin, or even the diminution of the Britifli 
Empire : that it is, therefore, the plan of Minifters to widen 
the deftrudive breach, and to render it irreparable. Is in-> 
controvertibly the only inference that can be drawn from the 
/anguinary and venal negative, which has thus been put up* 
on the declared fenfe of a very large and moft refpedablie pofw 
tion of the people of England. 

We have thus brought the Miniftry and their country face 
to face upon this ground j the one for a juft and honourable 
peace; the other for war at all events. But Miniftry con- 
tend that they are fincere for peace : What fteps have they 
taken to demonftrate their fincerity? Is the refufal of'/yoor 
propofition of the 28th of March, 1780, when moved in 
Parliament by your worthy Reprefentative, a proof of their 
fincerity ? Is the refufal of every propofition or bill of conci- 
liation offered in Parliament, by the friends of peace, with- 
out offering any others of their own, to be accepted as a 
proof of their fincerity ? Have they offered any fpecific condi- 
tions of accommodation to the Colony of Georgia, which 
has been in their poffeflion for near two years? Have they 
drawn out any line of accommodation with South-Carolina 
fince the capture of Charles-Town, or the viflory at Cam- 
den ? Yet fuch fteps as thefe would be the fureft way of in- 
viting the confidence of the Colonies towards this country, 
while the omifiion of them, by creating only alienation and 
diftruft^ demonftrates to a certainty that their difpofition Is 
for war. 

Minifters are now profeffedly carrying on the War for un- 
conditional fubmiffion : They will not declare either to thi^ 
country or to America, upon what terms peace may be prac- 

P z ticable,. 
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ticable. A bill was offered in the laft fefEon by General 
Conway, to invite them to fome fpecification of conditions, 
"That bill was drawn up upon the clofeft terms of dependence ^ 
yet even that was refufed, and, by a parliamentary manoeuvre, 
(of moving for the order of the day) not even the title wa^ 
fuffered to appear in the votes. On the fame day that Sir 
George Savile moved the Yorkfhire Refolution, I did likewife 
propofe a bill of conciliation, which might have been modified 
to any terms that Miniftry would have confented to. It was 
offered upon that ground, and ftiU rejefled : And to render 
every thing uncertain to the utmoft, the American Miniftef 
has frequently declared in his place in Parliament, that the 
propofed conceflrbns of the comrtiiiJion in the year 1778, arc 
not now to be confidered as binding this country to any fimilar 
propofitions in future. Every thing, therefore, is loofe and 
unconditional. ... 

Minifters profefs peace in general terms, but whenever they 
defcend to particulars, their arguments tend only to war. To 
certain perfons, who ftill retain fome old fcruples as to thd 
original juftice of the war, and who would not confent to the 
continuance of an offenfiue war, if they were not inftrufted to 
Relieve that America is now become an implacable enemy, and 
even the aggreffor, they affirm that the Americans ate a nation 
malignant and hoftile to Great-Britain, a^ively engaged in 4 
confederacy with our enemies, fworn to our deftrucSUon, and 
fo powerful in conjunction with France, that if we were not 
to keep an immenfe fleet to watch their coafts, and fifty or fixty 
thoufand troops upon the continent to keep them at hay^ they 
would feize all our remaining iflands in the Weft-Indies which 
are not yet taken from us by France. Upon this ftate of the 
argument, ** the profecution of an pffcnfive war in America,'* 
?pp-'ars quite in a different light {iova that in which it appear- 
ed to the County of York ; for it is now become a defenjhe 
war on our part for the protedlipn of the Britifli Weft-Indies. 

But when they are to caft their nets for another fet of men, 
who, having no fcruples at all, enquire no farther than limply 
^his, — " Can we beat them ?'* — To tbefe perfbns they reply 
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fhat-'-America abhors France ; moft bitterly regrets her al- 
liance, and would do any thing to fliake it off. That the peo- 
ple there are deftitute of food and raiment ; diftrafted in their 
counfels; feeble in their efforts ; undifciplined in their ranks; 
cxhaufted in their refources ; harraffed under military oppref- 
fions •; and groaning under the tyrannous anarchy of Con- 
grefs; and, what is moft to be depended upon in our favour, 
univerfally attached to the parent ftate, and earneftly longing 
to return to their antient conftitutional connexion and de- 
pendence. — Strange as it may feem, that fuch contradiftorf 
arguments fhould be applied to the fame point, yet fo it isi 
every man who has fat in Parliament has heard each of them 
iurged, according to the argument of the day, to inftigate the. 
relentlefs fury of war. 

Another argument for war is, That we cannot make peace 
till we have reduced the power of France and Spain. ** Then 
'' why are not the military operations of this country exerted 
** with united vigour and firm efforts againft France and 
*' Spain," inftead of fupporting " an offenfive war in Ame- 
** rica?" This would be the fenfe of the people of England.^ 
But the Minifter will have it otherwife. His plan for reducing 
the power, and particularly the naval power, of the Houfe of 
Bourbon, is by a war of millions upon millions upon the con- 
tinent of America, Such arguments as tfiefe may pafs current 
with a minifterial majority in Parliament j but they are infults 
to a nation* 

What are you to think when fuch arguments are impofed 
upon you ? Every fufpicion becomes juftifiable. This coun- 
try may become a facrifice to France in the event, for a tem*» 
porary forbearance, whilft our Minifters are wafting the 
ftrength, and deftroying the refources of their country in an 
American crufade. Fears and fcruples Jhake uK What are we 
to think ? We know for a certain truth, that, during three 
campaigns fince the commencement of hoftilities with France, 
^ur Minifters have not direfted our military force againft that 
antient enemy and rival of our greatnefs. We have no reafon 
tQ believe that they mean to exert the for(jc of this country 

againft 
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^igainfl: the Houfc of Bourbon in the next campaign, for which 
Parliament bus already voted immenfe fums both for land and 
fea-fervice. It is, therefore, too plain that the honour and 
interefts of this country are to be facrificed, or at leaft but 
Hackly fupportcd in competition with the Houfe of Bourbon. 

But, perhaps, if Minifters do not fpeak to France out oi 
the cannon's mouth, they may whifper \ and that they have 
whifpered has been afTerted upon no mean authority ; for it 
is aiferted in amanifefto bearing date July, 1779^ from the 
court of Spain, that they (the Englilh Miniftry) were infinu«« 
atin^ themf elves at the court of France^ by means of fecret emif-' 
f(irhsy and making great offers to her.- IS'^this the way iij 
which Britifh Minifters aflert the honour of their country 
againft the Houfe of Bourbon ? They have been forewarned 
fot many years of the infidious defxgns of France ; their Mi- 
nifter at Paris informed them, from time to time, of many 
fpeciiic arts of interferehce in the American concerns, long 
before the French declaration in March, 1778. Yet, after 
more than twelve months of open hoftilities, inftead of ^^ ex-* 
•* er-ting the united, vigorous, and firm efforts of this coun<v 
** try againft the Houfe of Bourbon," they are found prof- 
trate at a French Minifter's feet, infmuating themfehes with 
great offers to procure forbearance and peace. For three cam^ 
paigns together they have wafted the force and treafure of 
thefe kingdoms in a mad and ruinous war in America, know* 
ing that they have left behind us the whole power of tht 
Houfc of Bourbon, lying in wait, with permiffive forbear- 
ance, to watch the maturity of our errors^ and then to ftrikc 
the blow. 

Whether fuch Minifters may even now be injinuaiing them,* 
/elves with great offers at the court of Spain, cannot bie ^ 
known ', but thus much h clear at leaft, that the unaccount^ 
able ftate of inaaion, which has hitherto fubfifted in that 
part of the war which concerns Great-Britain and the Houfe 
af Bourbon, carries a deceitful and treacherous afpe£t. I 
fear this temporary calm forebodes fome heavy ftorm behind. 
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The fituation of this country is truly alarming, and mom 
fo upon deeper confidcration of it. Minifters tell us, and i 
fear too truly, that it is not poffible now to make peace with 
America without the confent of France. But what is their 
conclufion ? That we mult purfue an oiFenfive war in Ann€* 
rica. Yet this is the very caufe of the embarraiTment : For 
it is not by virtue of any of the articles of the alliance be* 
tween France and America, that France can obtain any coa^ 
troul over the adts or views of Great-Britain. Give ut back 
the forces and treafure which our Minifters have-wafted, and 
which they are continuing to wafte, in a war upon the cpn* 
tinent of America, and we need not a(k the pt rmiffion of 
France in the arrangement of any conditions with America* 
Then ftrike at the root; diredl '* the united, vigorous, and 
** firm efforts of this country againft France and Spain.*' It "^ 
is vain to prolong our undecided fate; if you can, by force 
of arms, carry compiilfion to the Heufe of Bourbon, we arc 
yet a great people, and the firft of nations. The road will 
then be open once more to any arrangement with America^ 
free from the controul of France, and Britain may be herfelf- 
again. But Min.ifters are obftinately and inflexibly bent upon 
their own madnefs, and will not exert the united efforts pf 
their country againft the inveterate and watchful rivals of its 
grcatnefs. Yet what da they expeft to obtain by cringing . 
and injinuating tbemfehes vAth great offers F Perhaps that which 
the Houfe of Bourbon would think it a good bargain to con- 
cede without any offers at all, viz. An infidious-and tem- 
porary forbearance, while Britifli Minifters are exhajufting 
the Publie Treafure, wafting the blood of their countrymen. 
In vain, and thus preparing to deliver over their country it- 
iclf, weak and defencelefs, to its natural enemies. What., 
compad could the Houfe of Bourbon wiih tacitly to eftablifli 
but this, viz. Forbearance on their part, as the condition ojf 
perfeverance in the prefent exhaufting fyiiem of meafurcs 
upon ours. 

JBtut, perhaps, it may be faid, that orve fuccefsful cam-? 
patgn in America, may decide the conted, and extricate us 
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tat of all our difficulties. — So far frotti it, in my opinion^ 
that if fuch an event could happen, it would only be the 
commencement of our difficulties. The whole force of this, 
country would then be bound down in America for ever. Ta- 
maintain the concjueft of fuch a country in reluctant fubjec- 
tion, 3000 miles diftant, and 1500 miles in its own extent, 
would require, I believe I might venture to fay, the whole 
force of Europe j but would certainly exceed the extremeft 
powers of Great Britain. In fuch a cafe the Houfe of Bour« 
bon would have completely gained their end; at prefent 
they are to conceive it as a poffible event at leaft, that this 
country may relinquiih the American war, and that conf&de- 
ration may fufpend their defigns ; but if they could once fee 
th^ whole force of Great Britain bound down and fixt to the 
continent of America, they would then fpeak out, their in- 
a£)iion would then turn to aftivity. A new war would emerge ' 
upon us even out of our fuppofed viftories ; awar aSive and 
offeniive againft us on the part of the Houfe of Bourbon, 
And perhaps brought home with terror and difmay to bur own 
defencelefs gates. 

That wife men ** have forefeen and forewarned their coun* ' 
** try of fuch confeqaences," take upon recorded atteftation ; 
hear then the Proteft in the Houfe of Lords, March 5, 1776. 
** If the flames of war Ihould be kindled in Europe, w'hich 
•' we fear is too probable, we refled with horror upon the 
*« condition of this couatrf^ under circumftances in which 
•* (he may be called upon to rcfift the formidable attack of 
*' our powetful enemies, which may require the exertion of 
♦* our whole force, at a time when the ftrength and flower of 
*' our nation are employed in fruitlefs expeditions on the other 
« fide of the world." 

Thus much I flrate upon the fuppofed cafe of a total and 
abfolute conqueft of America; and, after all, the argument 
of conqueft is but a dream. But for the fake of argument I 
will go yet farther, and even put the cafe of a general fur- 
render and voluntary fubmiffion on the part of America, in 
order to (hew you that, in every poffible cafe, the prefect • 

fyftem 
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fyftem of meafures is abfurd and ruinous, for, on this fuppo- 
fition, the Houfe of Bourbon ftill remains to be talked with. 
In fhort, the great conteft of rival power between Great Bri- 
tain and the Houfe of Bourbon muft, fooner or later, be 
brought to a decifion : That is now the core of the war. The 
Houfe of Bourbon have been lying in wait for many years to 
feize the advantage of our folly. By favour of our Minifters 
they have at length obtained it, and completely hemmed us 
in. We can neither make war with America, nor peace with 
America ; nor fend troops to America, nor withdraw our 
troops from America, without their confent. Minifters know 
this; they proclaim it ; and, becaufe it affords a pretext for 
procuring another 20 millions for wafte and peculation, they 
even exult in it; and ftill, inftead of exerting the national 
force againft the allied Crowns of France and Spain, they 
perfift in their plan of reducing the ftrength of this country 
by diverting it to other objedls ; thereby giving every advan- 
tage to the comparative force of our enemies. 

But fuppofmg this voluntary fubmiflion complete on the 
part of America ; Can any one conceive that we can ever again 
poflefs the dependence of America without the confent 6f the 
Houfe of Bourbon ; or can any one think that France and 
Spain will give their confent without the extremity of war firft 
tried between them and Great Britain ? I think no man can 
be fo weak as to flatter himfeif with either of thefe expefta- 
tions. Corfider the circumftances. What could be the mo- 
tives of France for entering into the American Alliance ? To 
fcparate America from Great Britain. Their whole conduft 
declares that they confidered the independence of America aS 
the ground-work : For immediately after the declaration of 
independence, they received the American Minifters at Paris, 
and entered Into the negotiation of a treaty of alliance, in 
which treaty the independence of America was recited as the 
bafis ; nay, ftill farther, the independence of America is pub- 
licly avowed in the French Manifefto of March, 1778, to 
Great Britain herfelf, and to all the world, as the bafis of the 
connexion between France and America. Therefore the in- 
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dependence of America, was the condition upon which alone 
France would give them their affiftance 5 that is to fay, her 
own independence was the valuable confideration pledge^ by 
America to France as the purchafe of that affiftance. And 
the reafon is obvious, for the independence of America muft 
peceflarily become a matter of deep and ferious intereft to 
France, when by the feparation the limits of the Britifli Emi- 
pire are contradled, and by the infringement of our monopoly 
in the American Trade, a divifion of the fpoils is not only 
poured into her harbours for the prefent, but permanently af- 
fured to her by commercial treaties, which, for t|jeir validity, 
inuft altogether depend upon the free agency and abfolute in- 
dependence of the contradling party; and therefore, in any 
of the foregoing cafes, either of conquering America by 
jirms, or of their voluntary fubmiffion, the core of the con- 
teft ftill remains with the Houfe of Bourbon; and the more 
we exhauft ourfelves in a preliminary^ war with America, the 
farther we fliall be from the final power of maintaining and 
realizing the objefts of our purfuit, even if we could by any 
means acquire a tranfitory poffeffion of them in the firft in- 
ftance. 

. If the dependence of America is at any time to be recovered 
by force, (a cafe which I put in compliance with the argu- 
pient, not as approving or deeming it prafticable) there are two 
parties to be fubdued. If we begin with the Houfe of Bour- 
bon, and fliould fucceed againft them, we (hould be fo far upon 
the road ; but if we fliould ^ail againft them, we had better 
fail in the firft inftance, than fall into their hands, when ex- 
■haufted to the liaft gafp by the continuance of the American 
war. America would equally be gone in either cafe ; but the 
confequence to ourfelves, as a nation, would be widely differ- 
ent ; for if we exhauft ourfelves in the preliminary conteft with 
America, and fliould then faH into the hands of France and 
Spain, we may become, i'Kfiow not v/hat, even a province to 
the Houfe of Bourbon ! But if we bring the conteft to an if- 
fue, in the firft pkcc, with the Houfe of Bourbon, while our 

force 
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force remains equal to the trial ; even, if we fliould fail, yet 
the difparity cannot be fo great, but that we ihould bring our 
European rivals down with us, without any fear in that cafe 
of becoming a province to America. 

There are many perfons who,* not entering into the intrica- 
cies of the war, take the queftion only in the grofs, and who 
think that, in every cafe of aftual war, they cannot do better 
than to give general fupport to the Adminiftration. To fuch 
perfons I recommend that, as a criterion and pledge of fidelity 
to their country, they Ihall require of thofe Minifters whofe 
meafures they have hitherto fupported too ihdifcriminately, to 
** direSt all the united, vigorous, and firm efforts of Great 
** Britain againft her invidious and inveterate enemies the 
** Houfe of Bourbon.'* I call it a pledge of fidelity from 
Miniffers, becaufe however other perfons, who are at a dif-f 
tance from opportunities of accurate obfervation, may be un* 
apprized of the real ftate of public danger 5 yet Minifters 
themfelves muft know that it is by their own fufFerance that 
tl^e antient arid avowed enemies of this country are collufiveljr 
permitted to lie in wait for its deftru£kion. 

If Minifters will obftinately plunge their country into a pre- 
concerted fyftem of deftruftive meafures of which they are 
tompetent to fee the fallacy ; if all their meafures are mifcal* 
Culated to their pretended objefts, and bear no other marks but 
thofe of beihg the creatures of pride, revenge, and peculation; 
if it then be notorious that they have fecreted all means of en* 
t}uiry and informsltion from the public, and uniformly impofcd 
upon their country by every delufive mifreprefentation of the 
cafe, I fhall leave the conclufion to this applicable maxim of 
the Law, Omnia prafumuntur contra fpoliatorem. Conftruftivt 
prefumption is unqueftionably good againft them. 



It muft ie confeffed upon the foregoing ftate of the argu^ 
jnent, that if neither the conqueft nor the fubmiffion of Ame- 
rica can be productive of any good, the cafe feeips defperate. 

E 2 What 
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What then remains to be done ? Can it be ftill poffible, in the 
prefent ftate of the contefl, aggravated and embarraffed as it is 
now become, to look forward to any practicable terms of con- 
ciliation with America ? >That fome kind of conciliation muft 
take place, at fome period or ofher is moft certain, becaufe war 
cannot be eternal. But for the terms, I fear, we cannot. ex-r 
pcft them now to be fuch, as thofe which have been formerly 
ojfFered to this country by the unanimous petitions of America, 
and which ^inifters, in the hour of Infolencey have rejefted 
with difdain. The only rule which we have hitherto feemed 
to follow, has been to refufe the terms which might have been 
had at each particular time till it became too late, and then to 
'contemplate the efFedls of our folly and paflion with regret. 
For what remains, at leaft, let us be wifer now. We can no 
longer hope to reltore the ftate of our affairs tq the conditio^ 
in which they were when the unanimous petitions of America 
were reje£led. We fhould not, however, defpair, they may 
yet admit of fome alleviation, if conduced with prudence^ 
moderation, and fmcerity, 

I have already fufficiently explained that the dependence or 
independence of America upon this country, remains no longer 
a queftibn to be fettled folcly between the original parties . 
to the difpute, France is now become a principal} it was 
France that firft called America forth tp independence; it is 
the Houfe of Bourbon which now afferts and maintains that 
independence with a ftrong hand, and America herfelf, in the 
caufe of her own independence, is now become but a remote 
and fecondary party, as. far as the decifion of that caufe relates 
to Great Britain. If Minifters tell us that we mi^ft fight to 
the laft man, and to the laftfliilling, to recover that dependency 
of America which they themfelves have thrown away, then 
why do they not " direft the united, firm, and vigorous efforts 
^* of this country againft the Houfe of Bourbon ?" From 
their not doing this, the proof becomes conclufive againft them. 
That they are deceiving their country by falfc pretences, and 
that their war is nothing dfe but a war of pride, revenge, and 
pepulation, at the peril and coft of their country. 

But 
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But to the pretext of continuing the war to recover the de- 
pendence of America, is now, I think, almoft worn out, and 
Minifters have accordingly changed their ground, and tell us 
that France and America are at prefent fo clofely conneded 
together,, that we muft carry on the war in America until w^ 
have efFefted a reparation between them» But is the continu- 
ation of an offenfive war againfl: America the way to efFeft this 
reparation f So far from it, that its only poffible operation muft 
be to drive the conne£tfed parties into a more intimate connec- 
tion ; and perhaps, by urging America for the purpofe of pre- 
fent prefervation to the neceflity of mortgaging to France all 
Her future faculties and refources, to cement a union beyond 
the power of Great Britain hereafter to diffolve. The fallacy 
is hardly fpecious. — If they truly and fmcerely fought to effedl 
a fcparation, they muft neceffarily have adopted that funda- 
mental maxim eftabliflied in the refolution of the County of 
York ; and in the firft inftance, have *' dire<Sed all our 
** united, finn, and vigorous efforts againft the Houfe of 
♦^ Bourbon/* 

I believe that the wifli to fee America releafed from their En- 
gagements with France, and to re- unite that country in friends 
fliip and afFedlion with ourfelves, is much clofcr to the heart 
of the people of Great Britain, than the defire of recovering 
any reluftant dependence from them hereafter. But can the 
treaty of alliance, now fubfifting between France and Ame- 
rica, be fuperfeded in its operation by any fteps of relaxation, 
which could be taken on the part of Great Britain ? I think it 
'might, if that ftumbling-block of independence could but b© 
removed, or even tacitly difpcnfed with, I will ftate thofe ar- 
-ticles of the treaty, which feem to me to warrant that opinion : 
In the firft place. If Great Britain fhould think proper, for» 
mally^ to declare the independence of America, the whole treaty 
of allijance drops to the ground at once : the eflential and direft 
end of it being accompliflied, there is no farther object for the 
treaty to attach upon, and therefore, as a treaty of alliance, it 
ceafes to exift. This argument is founded upon the 2d article 
pf tHe treaty, which declares that " The efiential and direft 
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** end of the prefent defenfive alliance is to maintain effeflually 
** the liberty, fovereignty, and independence abfolute and an- 
** limited of the faid United States, as well in matters of go- 
•* vernment as of commerce," So much for the firft'fuppofcd 
cafe of the independence of America, formally aflured by Gceat 
Britain. — To the fecond cafe, viz. The tacit feffion of in- 
dependence, I adduce the 8th article, in which ** they mutually 
*' engage not to lay down their arms, until the independence 
'* of the United States {hall have been formally or tacitly aC- 
*' fured by the treaty or treaties which fliall terminate the 
** war.'* When thefe two articles are compared together, it 
appears that in either of thefe cafes, viz. of the independence 
of Americsi formally ajfured or tacitly ajfuredy the bafis of the 
treaty is taken away, and therefore, that the treaty itfelf, upon 
this contingency, becomes a non-exiftence ; becaufe the treaty 
in queftion is not a general treaty of alliance^ but a fpeciiic 
treaty for the accomplifhment of one, and only one declared 
end. 

I have hitherto only fpoke of.the independence of America 
as patronized by France againft Great Britain, upon the ge- 
neral view of hoftile and rival politics between them ; but ia 
the prefent cafe it bears a more fpecific reference to the treaty 
of alliance of which we are now fpeaking. It may appear 
fingular atfirft fight, that a treaty, the ejfential and. dire^ end 
of which is declared to be the eftablifliment of American in» 
dependence, {bould be entitled a defmfive alliance between 
France and America. But the reafoiiing upon which this 
title is founded will appear upon a dedu&ion of the cafe. I 
have already flated to you that America vras dragged into a 
premature declaration t)f independence, as a qualification 
neccffary to be complied with, before they could expeft to 
receive fuch fupport from a foreign |independent power, as 
might eqable them to refift the foreign mercenaries which had 
been, hired by the Britifh Miniftry for their deftruftiom But 
this point of procuring affiftance from France was not to be 
obtained by a fimple declaration of independence only ; for 
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when a£iual fupport was to be fent to them, they were c^led 
upon to depofit fome valuable confideration as repayment for 
that aftual fupport fo Jfent^ That valuable confideration was 
a treaty of open and free commerce with America. Accord- 
ingly a treaty of commerce was previoufly figncd between 
America and France on the fame day, but before the treaty^ 
of alliance ; in confequence of which this concomitant treaty 
of alliance is exprefsly declared to be entered into, for the 
piirpofe of -ftrengthening and fupporting the treaty of com- 
merce. For there was evidently a defeft of title on the part 
of America to enter into a treaty of commerce, unlefs as 
maintaining the rank of an independent ftate ; therefore the 
effential and direft end of the treaty of alliance was to defend 
the treaty of American commerce, by eftablifhing that inde- 
pendence nW hi ch, alone, could give validity to the contrafl:* 
And France and America are thus joined together to defend 
the title, upon which the one conceded and the other re- 

, ccivcd the treaty of American commerce, as a fubfidiary 
compenfation for the affiftance afforded by France to Amer 
rica. But the moment the independence of America is re- 
cognized by the only party having any claim againfl it, the 
validity of the treaty of commerce being eflablifhed, France 
IS paid oflF for her mercenary fupport, and under that treaty 
cannot have any further claim upon America. 

Befides, the whole conftitution of this treaty of alliaitce 
between America and France is defenftve^ fpecial in its mat- 
ter, and folely directed in the conftru6tion of its parts, to- 
w^ds th^ accomplifhment of ope efTential and dire£l etnd, 
«nd to no other. Therefore I am aflonifhed how it can 
.poffibly be conceived to carry, in the leaft degree, the ap- 
pearance of being a general and perpetual alliance. 

As to the fubordinate articles of this or any other treaty, 
they are always tp be confidered as being merely inftrumqntal 
in their operations, and finally referable to the fundamental 
objeft of the treaty. All the fubordinate provifions, fuch as 
making common caufe^ or not concluding truce or peace uhhout 

^ mutual confent^ &c. which are of courfc component parts of 
. , every 
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every treaty of alliance^ are to be taken as dependent upon 
the pflential and declared end of the alliance, being merely 
inftrumental means to accomplifh that end, and having no 
originality in themfelves, they drop of courfe, upon the ef- 
feftual accotnplilhment of that end towards which they were 
only intended to ferve as the efficient and inftrumental means. 
Upon the whole matter I do conceive, that upon the formal 
or tacit admiffion of the independence of America by Great 
Britain, the contrafting parties on both fides become free, 
and that the alliance itfelf is, ipfofaSfo^ diflblved. 

I am aware that this conceAion may appear toeftabllfh an 
alienation of the American trade to France. I grant that it 
recognises the infringement of our former monopoly, but 
do not, for that reafon, conceive that we enter into a lofing 
bargain. America, if conquered by the fword, will fcarcely 
be an acquifition ; her wafted territories will be but ill abte 
to fend money for the manufadlures of Great Britain. The 
mode of government, which tyranny, nay perhaps policy 
herfelf, upon fuch a ftate of circumftances, muft eftaWifh, 
for the purpofe of controuling the relu£lant remnant of her 
vanquiflied inhabitants, will continue the depopulation, and 
' is but ill calculated to fofter the fecond infancy of American 
commerce. What then do we alienate by lenient concef- 
fions ? A portion of that trade, the whole of whidi we mufl: 
otherwife annihilate, while we ftill referve a portion to our- 
felves; ^or, if America encreafe, as on terms of tranquillity 
and independence ftie naturally muft do, flie has not yet, by 
her treaty with France, pr HJuded a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain 5 and a moiety of her cuftom, in the day of 
her uncontrouled profperity, may poflibly, nay muft necef- 
farily, exceed in profit the utmoft that Great Britain has 
ever heretofore received upon the whole. 

The independence of America, and the treaty of alliance 
with Erance, are now become the great objefts of the public 
attention and anxiety : They muft fpeedily be' brought to a 
national decifion.— The fummary ftate of the whole matter is 

fimply 
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fimply this. If it fhould be determined to purfue the depen- 
dence of America by force of arms, it muft be done by be- 
ginning with the Houfeof Bourbon. If, on the other hand, 
it could be thought proper to relax upon the point of depen- 
dence, the treaty of alliance between America and France be- 
comes, ipfp faSlo^ diflblved. 

Perhaps the fimple conceifion of independence to Ame- 
rica, as an aft of generofity and free grace, at the perfod of 
their approaching maturity, and flowing from ourfelvcs, might 
not have met with muchreluftance in a wife, a liberal, and a 
magnanimous people j it might, at leaft, have refcued the 
honour of this country in the prefent fatal conteft. But our 
Minifters have cut off this retreat from us, and that conceffion, 
which might have been an afl: of choice, their conduft has 
rendered an aft of compuliion. There are many people who 
now fay : ** If it were only to America, we would readily 
concede an amicable independence to the defcendants of Bri- 

* tiih blood, and to tht heirs of Britifti freedom ; but to France 
we cannot make conceffions — there is the rub.**— The anfwer 
is, — " Conciliate with America, and direft the united efforts , 
of this country againft France and Spain." That is the 
voice of the people of England ; but Minifters will not hearken 
to that voice, they will neither aft with vigour noi: open their 
hearts to conciliation. 

If the public fentiment and wifli of this country could but 
once prevail fo far as td procii|e a change of fyftem, from the 
fanguinary hoftilities of an oJS^five war, to conciliatory mea- 
fures with America, we ihould, in the purfuit of that conci- 

. liation, meet with fome incidental advantages from the con- 
duft of France towards America. ^If the court of France 
\ast taken fome advantage of our fotly, they have likenvife 
on their part, given us every favourableopportunity of retali- 
ating upon them, and of recovering our tmn falfe fttps, if we 
are fo difpofed to do ; for it is evident, Aat their original in- 
^erfercdce in the difputc between Great Brttliin and America - 
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did not prdcced from any principles of gencrofity or affecSion 
towards America, but from varied felfifli confiderations of their 
own national interefts and ambition. The eftablifji^nent of 
civil liberty in America could not be an interefting obje£t to 
the arbitrary pourt of France : But under the made of magna- 
nimity and pretended zeal for America, to urge on the conteft, 
and juft to feed the hopes of the weaker party, from time to 
time, with languid and undecifivc fupport, fo as to keep that 
conteft alive, until both parties fhould have mutually exhaufted 
each other, was a plan calculated to gratify every view of pride, 
of refentment, of jeatoufy, and of ambition. This is the plan 
which they have uniformly and fteadily purfued. The whole 
fyftem of their condud towards America, during three years 
of their aftual interference in the war, has evinced it. In 
^very ftage they have moft evidently feenled to prolong the con- 
tinuance of the war, even in its moft oppreffive fhape to Ame- 
rica, and, as if in concert with the Minifters of Great JBritain, 
have made the continent of America die feat of war. If, there- 
fore, America is to judge of ihotrVes from the uniformity of 
actions, (than which there carinot be a fairer teft) the conduft 
of France cannot appear in any other light to them, than ai& 
proceeding iFrom motives of refentment towards the antitnt 
rivals of the Houfc of Bourbbfi, in Europe; and, perhaps, 
of jealoufy towards the rifmg power of their future rivals in 
America. This was not the way to conciliate the afFcftions 
of America to France^ neither can it be fuppofed to have pro- 
duced any fuch cffeffc. There ^er have been any natural 
ties of affeftion between them, for as the alliance, on the part 
of France, proceeded only from confiderations of politic pru- 
dence, fa pn the part of America it was meiely tbo' efFe(a of 
reluilant neccffity, to which th^y wtrc driven by the fangui- 
nary and vindiftive meafurcs of a Britifh Admimftratiori, 

. Thefe arc the prinCjiples upon which the alliance between 
America and FrancBJWas at firft entered into by thte refpc<aive 
parties, and the Whbkprogreft of it, in aU its operations, has^ 
been C9nformabr6* tb its original foUndatjon. Ai^erica and . 
France have very well underftbpd each other on that head. 

It 
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It has been a temporary coalition of independent views and 
ifltcreih between parties mutually jealous of each other ^ ncr^ 
either according to the letter of the treaty, or to the i^irit of 
the alliance, does it extend to any points beyond die precife 
and limited objeds of that occafional coalition^ Whatever 
incidental obligations America may havie incurred to France, 
they are undoubtedly of a limited nature ; and as fiich, they 
may be fatisfied and difcharged whenever Great Britain ihali 
hold out an affedionate and conciliatory hand to America. 
The only way, therefore, to defeat the tSeSt of the French 
alliance with America> and ^^ to accomplifh a re-union' with 
^^ thst country upon juft, honourable, and beneficial terms,'* 
U to proceed henceforward with fmcerity and conciliatory 
. nieafure^ towards America, and no longer to permit a fan* 
guinary admipiftration to continue in the farther purfuLt of 
Itheir reven^fiil purpofes. Moderation and forbearance are 
the harbingers of peace, but conciliation never comes by the 
Avord. 

It is impofflble to enforce the generous fentiments of huma- 
nity and peace in terms more expreffive, or more adapted to 
the cafe, than by the repetition of your own words, which 
carry the higheft authority, as coming from you, and having 
been adopted by the general voice of the people of England ; 
with diefe words, therefore, I fliall fum up this argument of 
peace, and conclude the whole of this addrefs to you, vi?;* 
** That the profccution of an ofFenfive war in America c$i| 
^^ have no other cSc&. up<ki America herfelf, than to eon- 
<< tinue, and theaceby to encreafe, the enmity which has fo 
^^ long and fo fatally fubfifted betwixt the arms of both, an4 
*' that it can be produftive of no good whatever, but, by 
^^ preventing conciliation, threatens the accomplifhment of 
*< the ruin of the Britifb Empire." 

I hope you will excufe the liberty that I Tiave taken in ad- 
dreffing to you the foregoing thoughts on public affairs. It 
has proceeded bom tht hlgh^ refpe<3 which I entertain for 
you, and my fuUeft conviftioo of the.wifdom of tiiofc fianti- 
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mtnts which have received the fanftion of your authority. 
• I confider it ds the duty of every private man, in times of 
pubJic danger, to take his turn in ftanding to the watch. 
Having how no longer any public Parliamentary employment, 
I am felicitous to acquire fomc additional weight to the fer- 
vices of a private individual by the proteftion of your name» 
I prefume no farther than argumentatively to ftate a few im- 
portant fadls, in order to fupport and to enforce your fenti- 
ments j but the ultimate adoption and influence of thole fen- 
timents upon the public coqnfels and condu£):, nuift be derived 
from your own importance and authority. It has been de- 
clared iri Parliament, April 6, 1780, " That it is the dufy 
*' of this Houfe (vtz. as being theriprejentatwes of the people) 
*' to provide, as far as may be, an immediate and efFedhial re- 
«• drefs of the abufes complained of in the petitions pre- 
** fented to this houfe from the different counties, cities, an^ 
** boroughs of this kingdom." By this formal and parlia- 
mentary recognition of your rights you know them j it is^ 
therefore, to your own difmterefted vigilance that you muft 
finally look for fafely. You have already ftated your com- 
plaints of fuch public abufes as require redrefs. If, after the 
recognition of your rights to that redrefs, . it (hould ftill h% 
withheld, you have the authority of parliament itfelf to declare 
fuch a dereliftion of duty to be a breach of public truft. To 
prevent public affairs from coming to fuch extremities, fome 
efieftual and fundamental provifions fhould be made, by ftop* 
ping the torrent of public corruption, to maintain and to fe-' 
cure the fidelity of the reprefentative body to their conftituents.' 
Jt remains with the public wifdom to fearch for fuch fecurities 
as fhall be adequate to the accomplidment of thefc obj^fts. 
This great work is already begun by an affociated band of 
virtuous men who can have no other intcrcft but the puWic^ 
good, and every honeft man will lend his heart and his hand 
to it. ' * ' 

But, believe me, the greateft of all evils nowy and that 
which requires inftant remedy, is the American. war: A war 
which has had its rife in pride^ and now derives its nourifh- 
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ment from corruption : A war which, from contrii<9;$, perquk 
lites, and exorbitant emoluments, may, perhaps, find advo- 
cates both in parliament and out of it; but which, I truft; 
will receive every conftitutional oppofition from the juftice 
and difintcrefted wifdom of the county of York and other af- 
fociated counties. If fome flop be not put to the American 
.war, according to the unanimous refolution of the county of 
York, all your views of public reformation will come too 
late; you will, alas ! have no country to fave. The Ameri- 
can war is not only in its immediate operations deftrudiive, 
but it is the grand fource from whi<;h admin iftration has fup- 
plied thofe torrents of corruption which have long deluged the 
land : But this is not the whole, the very exiftence of your 
country is at the hazard ; and unlefs a fpeedy efFecSl follow 
your benevolent and patriot determinations, you will have dc* 
4iberated.in vain. 

It could hardly be conceived that any aggravations of what 
has already been ftated upon this fubjcft, were yet remaining; - 
but even now, while I am yet writing, I hear the denunciation 
of other wars ; and the declaration of lioftilities againft Hol- 
land, In the Britifh. Manifefto of December 20, 1780, bears 
tenfold teftimony to the truth of every prefent calamity, and 
the probability of every future calamity, that I have ftated' in 
titc foregoing pages of this Addrefs : Nay, I dread that it may 
prove an omen of farther evils ; for Holland alone ftands not 
in the adverfe predicameat ftated in the Manifefto. She formed 
Jbut an individual member of an alliance entered into by every 
(paritime power in Europe. — The inference is obvious. 

We have not a fijigle ally in the whole world, and every 
man's hand is lifted up againft us. If you have a fincere and 
effeflual wifh to ferve your country j if you feel for your own 
perfonal fafety ; or if you have any regard to your pofterity, 
exert yourfelves to avert thofe long-freeboded evils which arc 
now encroaching upon us with hafly and treniendous ftrides. 
A little cloud arofc in the Weft, at the firft no bigger than a 
man's hand, it has already caft its gloom over the hodzgn of 
our glory ,4tis now fprcading over our heads with darkneft and 
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^(mzjy atHl is preparing to flied a torrcst over 11s, which will 
cnrerwfaelm our name and nation. 

Hear the voice of wifilom and jnftice, O People of England f 
lay your bands with felf-conviAion upon your hearts ! Will 
you fay that Minifters, through prerogative, have dfeded this 
meafare ; or that Parliament, through corruption, have carried 
muther ? No ! You have been yourfelves the efficient agents. 
You have connived, you have fuffered the bafe arid malignant 
inftrumenu of pride and revenge to ftalk abroad in puriuit of 
their tyrannous and fanguinary purpofes, without reilftance and 
without controuL They have purchafed your acquiefcence by 
a proffered participation of the intended fpoils of America, 
and rendered you the inftruments of enforcing every fatal mea- 
furc. To ftcp forth now to vindicate your country and the 
rights of mankind, is, therefore, become your more incumbent 
duty. Sad would it be indeed, if a day of wifilom ihould be 
iiccounted a day of national humiliation. Then ftrive no 
more againft the dictates of wifdom, of juftice, and of huma* 
nity! 

** A greater power than we can contradict 

** Hath thwarted our intents !*' 

York, J^imury 3, 1781^ 
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A P P E K D I X. 

VOTES of the HOUSE ^/COMMONS. 

Martis die 27 Junii^ 1780. 
A motion was made, and the queftion being put. That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to inveft the Crown with fufEcient 
powers to treat, confult, and finally to agree upon the me^s of 
refioring peace with the Provinces of North America. 

COPY 

O F A 

B I L L, 

To inveft the Crown with fufficient Powers to treaty confuh^ and 
finally to agree upon the Means of rejioring Peace with tbi 
Provinces of North America. 

WHEREAS many unfortunate fubjedls of contejft, have 
of late years fubfifted between Great Britain^ and the 
feveral Provinces of North Jmericayherein after recited,viz.iV>w 
Hampjbirej Majfachufeifs-Bay^ Rhode-Iflandy Conne^icutj New-- 
YoYkyNew-'Jerfeyy Penfylvania^the Three lower Counties on theDe- 
lawarcyMaryland, VirginiayNorth-Carolinoy South-Carolina^ and 
Georgia^ which hare brought on the calamities of war between 
Great Britain and the aforefaid Provinces : To the end there- 
fore that the farther eflFufion of blood may be prevented, and 
that peace may be reftored, may it pleafe your Majefty, that it 
be enaftcd, and be it ena£ted by the King's Moft Excellent 
Majefty, by and with the advice and confent of thfe Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this prefent Par- 
liament aftembled, and by the authority of the fame. That it 
fliall and may be lawful for his Majefty, by letters patent, un- 
der the Great Seal of Great Britain^ to authorife and empower 
any perfon.or perfons, to treat, confult, and finally to agree 
with any perfon or perfons, properly authorifcd on the part of 
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the aforcfaid Provinces of Nvrth America^ upon the means of 
reftoring peace between Great Britain and the aforcfaid Pro- 
vinces, according to the powers in this aft contained. 

And. be it further, enafted, That in order to facilitate jhe 
the good purpofes of this aft, his Majefty may lawfully enable 
any fuch perfon or perfons, fo appointed by his Majefty's let- ' 
te^s patent, as aforefaid, to order and prQclairn a CeiTation of 
Hoftilities, on the part of his Majefty*s forces by fea and land, 
for any time, and under any conditions or reftriftions. 

And be it further enafted. That in order to lay a good 
foundation for a cordial reconciliation and lafting peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the aforcfaid Provinces of North 
America^ by reftoring an amicable intercourfe between the 
fame, as foon as poffible, his Majefty may lawfully enable any 
fuch perfon or perfons, fo appointed by his Majefty's letten 
patent, as aforefaid, to enter into, and to ratify from time to 
time, any Article or Articles of Intercourfe and Pacification^ 
which Article or Articles^ fo entered into and ratified from time 
to time, fliall remain in full force and efFeft for the certain 
term of ten years, from the pajQing of this aft. 

Provided alfo, and be it further enafted, by the authority 
aforefaid. That in order to remove any obftruftioiis which majr 
arife to the full and effeftual execution of any Article or ArticUs 
of Intercourfe and Pucificationi^ as before-mentioned : That it 
fhall and may be lawful for his Majefty, by any inftrumcnt 
under his fign manual, counterfigned by one or more of hb 
Majefty's principal Secretaries of State, tQ authorife and em-r 
power any fuch perfon or perfons^ (c^ appointed by his JVIaje- 
fty's Letters Patent as aforefaid, to fufpend for the term of ten 
years, from the paffing of this aft, the operation and efteft of any 
aft or afts of parliament, which are now in force, refpefting the 
aforefaid Provinces of North America^ or any claufe or claufes, 
provifo or provifos, in any fuch aft or afts of parliament con- 
t^ned ; in as much as they, or^ny of them, may obftruft the 
full effeft and execution of any fuch Article or Articles of In» 
UrcQurft and Pacification^ which may be entered into and ratified 
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as before-mentioned, between Gnat Britain and the aforefaid 
Provinces of North A?nerica. 

And be it further enabled. That in order to eftablifli perpe- 
tual reconcilement and peace, between Great Britain and th^ 
aforefaid Provinces of North America^ it is hereby required* 
and be it enacted, That all or any Article or Articles of Inter-' 
courfe and Pacification^ which ihall be entered into, and ratified » 
for the certain term of ten years as before-mentioned, (hall, 
from time to time, be laid before the two houfes of parliament 
for their confideration, as the perpetual bafis of reconcilement 
and peace between Great Britain and the aforefaid Provinces 
of North America 'y and that any {\ich Article or Articles of 7«- 
tercourfe and Pacification as before-mentioned, when the fame 
fliall have been confirmed in parliament, fliall remain in full 
force and effeft for ever, 

And be it further enafted, That this zdi ihall continue in 
force until — 

It passed in the NEGATJVEf 

No IL . . 
COPY 

Of the Tkekty ^Alliance, Eventual and Defenfive^ be^ 
tween his Mojl Chrijlian Majejiy Louis the Sixteenth^ King 
of France and Navarre, and the Thirteen United States of 
America, toncluded at "PsinSy Feb. 6, 1778. 

TH E Moft Chriftian King, and the United States of 
North- America, to wit, New-Hamplhire, Maflachu- 
fettVBay, Rhode Ifland, ConneSicut, New-Jerfey, Penn- 
iylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North -Carolina, 
South-Carolina, and Georgia, having this day concludefl a 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce, for the reciprocal advan- 
tage of their fuhjeds and citizens, have thought it neceflary 
to take into confideration the means of ftrengthening thofp 
engagements, and rendering them ufeful to the fafety and tran- 
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quillity of thcr twd Parties ; pai-ticularly in cafe Great Britain, 
in refentment of that conneiSion, and of the good corrcfpon- 
dence which is the objeift of the faid treaty, ihoUld break the 
peace with Frante, either by dire<9: hoftilities, or by hinder- 
ing her commerce and navigation, in a manner contrary tb 
the rights of nations, arid the peace fubfifting between the 
two crowns — And his Majefty and the faid United Stateii 
having refolved in that cafe to join their councils and eflForrt 
a^^ainft the eriterprizes of their common enemy, 

The refpe<Sive plenipotentiaries, impowered to concert the 
claufes and conditions proper to fulfil the faid intentions, 
have, after the moft mature deliberation, concluded and de- 
termined on the following articles : 

Art. I. If war fliould break out between France and 
Great Britain during the continuance of the prefent war be* 
tween the United States" and England, his Majefty and the 
faid United States {hallmake it a common caufe, and aid eadi 
other mutually with their good ofEces, their councils, and 
their forces, according to the exigency of conjunftures, as 
becomes good and faithful. allies, 

II. The^ential and direft end of the prefent defenfivc al- 
liance is, to maintain effedually the Jiberty, fovereignty, 
and independence, abfolute and unlimited, of the faid United 
States,' as well in matters of government as of commerce, 

III. The two contradling parties (hall each on its own 
part, and in the manner it may judge moft proper, make all 
the efforts in its power againft their common enemy, in order 
Ijo attain the end propofed. 

IV. The contradling parties agree, that in cafecithefof 
them fhould form any particular enterprize in which the con* 
currence of the other may be defircd, the party whofe con- 
currence is defired fliall readily, and with good faith, join to 
aft in concert for that purpofe, as far as circumftances and 
its own particular fituationv^ill permit ; and in that cafe they 
fball regulate, by a particular convention, the quantity and 
)tind of fuccour to be furnilbed, and the time and manner of 
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Its being brought into aftion, as well as the advantages 
which are to be its compenfation. 

V. If the United States Ihould tlfink fit to attempt the 
reduction of the Britifh power remaining in the Northern 
parts of America, or the iflands of Bermudas, thofe countries 
or iflands, in cafe of fucccfs, (hall be confederated with, or 
dependent upon, the fiaid United States. 

VI. The Moft Chriftian King renounces for ever the pof- 
feflion of the iflands of Bermudas, as well as of any. part of 
the continent of North America, which, before the treaty of 
Paris in 1 763, or in virtue of that treaty, were acknow- 
ledged to belong to the Crown of Great Britain, or to the 
United States, heretofore called Britiih Colonies, or which 
are at this time, or have lately been, under the power of the 
King and Crown of Great Britain. 

VII. If his Moft Chriftian Majefty fliall think proper to 
attack any of the iflands fituated in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
hear that Gulf, which are, at prefent, under the power cf 
Great Britain, all the fald ifles, in cafe of fuccefs, (hall ap- 
pertain to the Crown of France. 

VIII. Neither of the two parties fliall conclude either truce 
or peace with Great Britain, without the formal confent of 
the other firft obtained j and they mutually engage not to 
lay down their arms, until the independence of the United 
States fliall have been fornlally pr tacitly afllir^d by the treaty 
or treaties that fliall terminate the war. 

IX. The contradling parties declare that, being refolved 
to fulfil, each on its own part, the claufes and conditions of 
the prefent treaty of ajl lance, according to its own power 
and circumftances, there fliall be no afttr-claims of c6mpen- 
fation, on one fide or the other, whatever may be the event 
of the war. 

X. The Moft Chriftian Kingand the United States agree, 
to invite or admit other powers, who may have received in- 
juries from England, to make a common caufe with them, 
and to accede to the prefent alliance, under fuch conditions 
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as (hall be freely agreed to, and fettled between all the par-, 
ties. 

XL The two parties guarantee mutually from the prefent 
time, and for ever, againft all other powers, to "wit — The 
United States to his Moft Chriftian Majefty the prefent pof- 
fcflions of the crown of France in America, as well as thofe 
which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace ; and hi^ 
Moft Chriftian Majefty guarantees, on his part to the United 
States, their liberty, fovereignty, and independence, abfo*- 
iute and unlimited, as well in matters of government as 
commerce, and alfo their poffeflions, and the additions or 
conquefts that their confederation may obtain during the war, 
from any of the Dominions, now or heretofore poffefled by 
Great Britain in North America, co^ormable to the fifth 
and fixth articles above- written, the Whole as their poflef- 
fions {hall be fixed and afTured to the faid States at the mo- 
ment of the ceflation of their prefent war with England. 

XII. In order to fix more precifely the fenfe and applica- 
tion of the preceding article, the contrading parties declare, 
that, in cafe of a rupture between France and England, the 
reciprocal guarantee declared in the faid article fliall have its 
full force and efFeft the moment fuch war fliall break out ; 
and if fuch rupture fliall not take place, the mutual obliga- 
tions of the faid guarantees fliall not commence until the 
moment of the ceflation of the prefent war between the 
United States and England fliall have afcertained their pof^ 
feflxons. 

XIII. The prefent treaty fliall be ratified on both fides, 
and the ratifications fliall be exchanged in the fpace of fix 
months, or fooner if poflible. In faith whereof, ^c. 
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^be Address of ihe Committee of Associa^ 
T I o N for the County of Y ok Kj to /Z?^ E l e c t o r s 
of the Counties y Cities ^ and Boroughs within the King-- 
dom of Great Britain, agreed upon at their Meetings ^ 
held on the 3^ and 4th of January, 178 1, at York. 

AFTER much difpaffionate reflexion on the multiplie4 
grievances of our Country, on the neceflity of fome fub- 
ftantial redrefs, and the moft prudent mode of attempting to 
obtain it, the committee of Yorkfhire have appointed the Rev, 
Chriftopher Wyvill, Samuel Shore, Efqj and Sir James Nor- 
«lifFe, Bart, their deputies, with full power to meet and deli- 
berate with deputies from other counties, cities, and boroughs, 
and in concurrence with them to take the moft efFedual mea- 
fures, confiftent with law and the conftitution, to promote that 
political reform which the county of York has affociated to 
fupport. 

The committee are perfeftly fatisfied that fuch deputation 
is ftriftly legal, and confonant with every principle of the 
» conftitution. The right to petition Parliament for a redrefs of 
grievances, is a fundamental right of the Britifli people ; and 
theexercife of that right, in any mode which is prohibited by 
no pofitive ftatute, cannot be unlawful. Let it be acknow- 
ledged, then, that this deputation is an uncommon appoint- 
ment ; uncommon diftrefs has called it forth ; and when new 
dangers arife to public liberty, new modes of defence, adapted 
to refift the attack, are not only juftifiable, but abfolutely ne- 
Ceffary for its prefervation. The truth of this obfervation will 
hardly be contefted by thofe, who, underftanding the nature 
and value of civil liberty, have the fpirit to fupport it, by a 
ftrenuous exertion of their legal powers. But it may be ex- 
pelled that much mifrcprefentation and iirtfiil fuggeftions will 
be employed by the obftructors of reformation, to calumniate 
the committee, and by exciting groi'.ndlffs apprehenfions of 
innovation, and hazardous oppofitlon to government, to 

alienate 
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alienate the great body of independent electors from the puWic 
.caufe. It is not only thought expedient, therefore, to fubmit 
to general infpe6lion the inftruftions of the committee to their 
deputies ; but alfo to ftate, in a full and explicit manner, their 
views of public reformation, and the motives of their political 
conduft for promoting that important work. Whether their 
interpofition for that purpofe be proper or feafonable ; whether 
the means of redrefs they have propofed be prafticable and pru- 
dent; whether the end itfdf be juft and neceflary ; thefe are. 
queftions in which they 'feel themfelves too deeply concerned, 
Y ' to ,pronounce their opinion. To the judgment of their coun- 
\. tfjrmen they appeal : To the decifion of men of candour, mo- 
•^^f^ation, and upright intentions j to the public they chearfully 
fubmit their conduft i with fuch men they fincerely wifh to 
co-operate ; and from their approbation and concurrence they 
derive their only hope, that the prpgrefs of corruption may yet 
be checked by pacific means, and the Parliament of this coun- 
try may be reflored in fome degree to the purity of its original 
inftitutipn. 

During the reigns of the four Princes of the Houfe of Stu- 
art, frequent attempts were made, by thofe weak but ambiti- 
ous Monarchs,to overturn the conflitution, to abolifh Parlia- 
ments, and ..to afTume by force an unlimited and defpotic au- 
thority. Succeeding Princes, warned by the repeated mifcar- 
riagesyand final ruin of that family, at the Revolution, feem to 
have adopted a milder "but not lefs dangerous mode of attack^ 
From that period, inftead of violent ufurp^tion, and declared 
hoflility to Parliaments, it has been the prevailing policy of 
Government to employ the arts of feduftion, and by creating 
a corrupt dependence in thofe afTemblies, virtually to emanci- 
pate the Crown from all cgntroul. For almofl a century, cor- 
ruption, with few exceptions, and (hort, very fhort interrupt 
tions, has been the avowed principle of our Government. 
The tendency of this fatal fyftem has long been fecn and de- 
plored by the wife and virtuous part of the community. But 
while the refloration of the Stuart line was an event v/ithin 
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a!iy degree of probability, the retui^n of undlfguifed defpotirm 
was the immediate danger, againft which the growing infla* 
ence of the Crown was unwarily cherifhed as the only adequate 
defence. In later times, in the full flow of national pride axid 
profperity, to ftem the torrent of corruption, had been a vaia 
and unprofitable attempt. 

But now, by the unfpeakable infatuation of our councils, 
the fcene of national glory is changed ; with much of our fo- 
reign trade our naval fuperiority is loft ; our American Pro- 
vinces are difmembered from the empire j and our ancient foes, 
aided by our once friendly ally, and encouraged ^>y almoft every 
other European power, are proudly infulting over this wretched 
country. At. home, agriculture and manufaftures decline, 
as the load of taxes and our public debts increafe ; the natir 
onal fubftance is wafting faft away by the profufion of ex- 
pence in this rafh and unfortunate war ^ and the influence of 
the Crown fed by that very prodigality, and increafed in full 
proportion to it, is now fwoln to a moft alarming magnitude. 
The fyftem of corruption has reached to its maturity 5 and 
the crifis of our country is at length arrived. The amputa- 
tion of that poifonous tumour, the excrefcence of ^ur vitiated 
conftitution, muft, therefore, be refolved on, or political diflb-' 
lution muft foon be the unavoidable confequence. 

With an alternative like this before them, the choice of 
freemen is foon determined. The committee, therefore, took 
an early and aftive part in fupportof that petition to' the Houfe 
of C-ommonsj which was agreed to at a general meeting of the 
county of York, on the 30th of December, 1779, and which 
was foon after prefented to that Houfe. With great fatisfac- 
tion they obferved the lingular unanimity of fo many counties 
and corporate towns, who honoured this county with their 
concurrence in that meafure, fupporting their propofition for 
an oeconomical reform, and adopting, not unfrequently, the 
language of their petition. The fatisfaftibn of the committee 
arofe not from a fond parental partiality for their own produc- 
tion. 
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tlon, but from the juft hope that concurrence feemed to afford j 
that fo temperate a reform, requefted by the general voice of 
the people, would not be folicited in vain ffom the reprefenta- 
tive affembly. But in thefe expectations, however apparently 
reafonable, they have been miferably difappointed. The in- 
adequate relief in the mode of coUefting the public revenues, 
with fome official regulations, which poffibly m^y be obtained 
fiereafter, by the dilatory operation of a commiffion of accounts^ 
is not that reform which the people alked, and had a right to 
cxpeft. The memorable but ineffeftual vote, that the influ- 
ence of the crown ought to be diminiflied, only ferved to cover 
that venal affembly with eternal {hame. For not one fpecific 
propofition for diminifhing the enormous influence of the 
^rown has been granted; not one exorbitant emolument of 
office has been reduced ; not one fmecure place has been abo- 
Kfhed 5 nor a Angle penfion unmerited by public fervice ftruck 
joff the lift. Even the motion of the excellent Reprefentative; 
of Vorkjfhire, for the production of that lift, was negatived by 
a corrupt majority. 

The committee may be fliocked, but they are not difcou- 
raged, by thofe evident proofs of the proftitution of that affem- 
bly. On the contrary, they are more fully convinced, that 
the abufes of Parliament itfelf are become the principal objeft 
bf public reformation. Among thefe the inequality in the re- 
prefentation of the people may juftly be pointed out as the 
fundamental abufe. 

The balance of our conftitution had been wifely placed by 
our forefathers in the hands of the counties and principal 
cities and towns ; but by the caprice and partiality of our 
Kings, from Henry VI. down to Charles II. it was gradu-' 
ally withdrawn from them, and by the addition of two hun-^ 
dred parliamentary Burgeffes, was wholly invefted in the in^ 
ferior boroughs. From that latter period, the mifchiefs ol" 
this irregular exercife of royal authority have been farther in- 
creafed by the filent operation of time. Many unreprefente4 
towns have rif;^n into population, wealth, and confequence, 

in 
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ih t)ie kingdom ; many boroughs have funk into indigence, 
or have even totally difappeared, without a trace of their ex- 
igence left behind them, except the privilege of nominal re- 
prefentation. In thefe decayed boroughs, the Crown and ar 
few great families notorioufly nominate reprefentatives, who 
form a clear majority of the Houfe of Commons. In. that 
majority a liberal Minifter will ever find a ready fupport, 
Itowever ruinous the meafures of his adminiftration may be 
to the liberty and the general intereft of his country. The 
Members who reprefent the great mafles of landed and com- 
mercial property, (hall plead in vain for their conftltuent^ 
In the fcale of parliamentary computation, an inconfiderable 
village will balance a county ; and a fhort lift of hamlets, 
where hardly a veftige of population is to be found, will de- 
cide againft the general fenfe and wifhes of the public. A 
parliament elected in any reafonable proportion, would duly 
reprefent the fenfe, and aft for the intereft of the whole com- 
munity; but from a Senate thus unequally arranged, no 
I>enal laws, no external regulations can exclude corruption ; 
becaufe in fituation&of no controul, partial advantage will 
Aill outweigh the public good. In royal innovation, this 
grofs abufe in the reprefentation of the people chiefly origi- 
nates. From parliamentary authority, a proper counterpoife 
to thefe dependent boroughs muft be reftored to the counties 
and principal cities, &c. before that Aftembly can become 
once more a firm and incorruptible guardian of the public 
weal. 

The feptennial duration of Parliaments is another manifeft 
abufe which calls aloud for reformation* The ftatute enaft- 
ing that regulation was not only a contradiction to the genius 
of our conftitution ; it was a direft infringement of the,trien- 
jiial law, under whofe authority that Houfe of Commons 
thtn fat, and had been elefted. It was an irregular aflump- 
tion of power, which the alledged neceffity of the times coulcl 
hardly excufe; it was profeffed to be a temporary expedient, 
to guard againft the cabals of the banifhed Family, and it was 
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reluctantly fubmitted td on that fingle account. But fincc 
the pretenfions of that Family to the throne have been univer- 
fally exploded, the repeal of the feptennial a6l is a matter of 
juftice which ftate policy no longer forbids, and which the 
people have the cleared right to demand. Short Parliaments 
are their ancient, indubitable right; they are alfo neceffary 
for re-eftabliftiing that dependence of the reprefentative af- 
fembly on the conftituent body, which it is the peculiar aim 
and advantage of our happy conllitution to maintain. A 
more equal reprefentation would reftore the balance of our 
government to the bulk of the eleftors ; a (horter duration of 
Parliaments, by returning members more frequently, to be 
approved or rejedted by their eonAituents, as their parlia- 
mentary conduct might deferve, would ever fecure the fidelity 
and vigilance of the reprefentative aflembly. By a, temperate 
reform of Parliament on thefe principles, the fyftem of cor- 
ruption might be effeAually excluded, and the enjoyment of 
our liberties might be tranfmittcd to the lateft pofterity. 

Impreffed with thefe fentiments, the Committee of York- 
Ihire are not difpofed to relax in their pacific efforts to reftore 
the conftitution^ becaufe the laft Houfe of Commons thought 
fit to rejeA the moft material pslrts of the oeconomical Peti- 
tion. The neceflity for concerting proper meafures to fup- 
port that Petition, and alfo to obtain a reform in the principal 
parliamentary abufes, only appears more evidently demonftra- 
ble. Fcr if the great conftituent body requefted that ,fJoufe 
in vain to corrcd grofs and undeniable abufes ; if the alarm 
at the rapid increafe of the influence of the Crown, was at 
once admitted to be juft and well founded, and yet every mea- 
fure for the diminution of it was rejefied with contempt, 
that Houfe juftly forfeited the public confidence. lii that 
Houfe^ it is plain our domeftic complaints have their foun- 
dation, and without a reformation of fundamental abufes 
there, the interpofition of the people will be worfe than nu- 
gatory. Declarations of the. public fenfe, in a regular way, 
are the ultimate check of the conftitution on a corrupt Parlia- 
ment, or a tyrannical Adminiftration. But it had beqn bet- 
ter 
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tcf and wifer far i fthe people, patiently crouching under' 'the 
prcHure of their burdens, had never folicited redrcfs, than if, 
after the unjuft rejeftiori of their requeft, they fhould tamely 
furrender their rights, and fink at once into abjecft acqui- 
cfcence. The people ought not to interpofe on trivial dr 
light occafions, but when great and enormous abufes call 
forth their exertions, they ought not to interpofe in vain. 

It is necelTary then, that the colleftive fenfe of the public 
ihould be fupported by the moft efficacious meafures which 
can be devifedj confiftent with a ftrift obedience to the regu- 
lations of the law. For the fyftem of corruption is an efta- 
bliftiment of wide extent ; and the retainers of that eftablifh- 
ment form a numerous and well-compa£led band, determined 
to maintain every profitable abufe with united ftrength. In 
oppofition to that mercenary phalanx, the efforts of a few 
folitary individuals, or even a few unconnefled cities and 
counties, would be too unequal to fucceed. From the joint 
endeavours of the public a political deliverance can only be 
expefted. For this purpofe general affemblics of the people, 
frequently repeated, feem to be too operofe a mode ; to give 
due efficacy to the popular interpofition, a more compendious 
method of proceeding feems to be adyifable 5 by which the 
friends of reformation may be enabled to aft with facility and 
vigour, and yet with the full weight apd authority of the whole 
colledive body. 

Whether affociations in the feveral diftriftsof the kingdom, 
afting by their refpeSive committees, and by general deputa- 
tion from the aflbciated bodies, be the moft advantageous mode 
of collefting and fupporting the fenfe of the public, the com^ 
mittee of Yorkihire are confcious, it is not their part to de* 
cide, but it is a feafible mode j it is a mode conformable to 
law 5 and by this mode they truft, the united efforts of inde- 
pendent men throughout the kingdom will be crowned with 
final and complete fuccefs, 

The meafures which the committee wifh to rccmmend, ^s 
(he objefts of this general deputation, are, 
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I, The ptcfentment of a petition to the new Parlis^ment^ 
equivalent in its prayei; to the petition of the county of York* 

2* The application to Parliament in fuch modes, and at fuch 
times as may be approved by the majority of deputies, for 
pbtaining ^t leaft one hundred additional county members, 
^nd for (hortening the duration of Parliainents %Q a term not 
exceeding three years. 

If the committee had confined their deputies to fuppqrt the 
ceconomical petition, without attempting to obtain any corr 
redlion of parliamentary abufes, it is plain their fcheme of re- 
formation would have been a defective fcheme, and in the 
prefent circumftances would not have deferved the national 
fupport. On the other hand, if they had extended their plan 
of reformation to the utmoft ftretch which theory can warrant, 
they might have propofed an efficacious reform indeed, but it 
would not have been attainable. To the zealous advocates 
for annual parliaments, and the perfect equality of reprefenta- 
tion, they are moft ready to concede, thj^t thofe propofitions 
may be fupportedbyth^ ancient praftice of the conftitution, 
and the genuine theory of civil liberty. But when this 
frountry is in manifeft danger of finking under that defpotic 
authority, which now tramples on al moft every other European 
ftate, it behoves the friends of the conftitution not. to hazard 
total lofs of liberty, by aiming at thoretical, but unattainable 
perfedtion. In giving circumftances, that is the moft eligible 
plan of improvementsi which is the beft that can be attained. 
With the metropolis and many counties, thefe confiderations 
feem to have had their full weight, and by their generous af- 
fiftance, with the cor^currence' of thofe refpe6Vable counties, 
&c. which have already fupported the ceconomical petition, 
there is every reafpn to expeft that conftitutional improve-j 
ments may be obtained, which approach as nearly to a perfect 
fyftcm of reform, as the temper and a^ual 9ir(:umftances of the 
nation would allow. 

Some excellent pcrfons, to whom the propofed plan of re- 
fpripation appears uncxceptionably proper, have yet objefted to 

the 
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the propofition.at this time. Their concurrence .would havo 
))een, and ftill would be received with high refpeft and grati- 
tude. But in the prefent fituation of diftrefs, the Committee 
are clearly convinced, that procraftination and indecifion would 
not be confident with true political prudence. For when can 
the correction of abufes be propofed with fuch propriety, or fo 
much probability of fuccefs, as when their mifchievous confe«* 
quenccs are moft feverely felt ? What can induce a corrupt 
Parliament to alK>liih corruption? Not the weight of reafon; 
not the force of fliame, but the authority of the public alone* 
But the fame general concurrence of the people, which can 
reform thp corrupt expenditure of public money, with equal 
cafe can correft thofe parliamentary defedts, Avhence that cor- 
ruption originates. There lies the root of our domeftic evils; 
and it is the duty of the Committee to point it out, land to 
admonifh their fellow -citizens, that nothing fliort of a par- 
liamentary reformation deferves their interpofition. — Since the 
defeftion of Pulteney from the publix: caufe, the profeffions 
of political men have been held in fxtreme diftruft ; difin- 
terefted men have looked with unconcern on the ftruggles of 
contending parties, and, it muft be owned, contending par- 
ties have too generally deferved it. The individuals who form 
the fplendid exception are few, and they have not been ablQ 
• much to diminifh the popular diftruft. Hence the long and 
unavailing ftruggle of public men, unfupported by national 
confidence ; hence the reluftance of unambitious men,- to 
embark on any other bottom than that ftipulated reform of 
parliamentary abufes. The diftrefs of their country has,sat 
laft, induced fuch men to make the virtuous attempt. Un- 
influenced by perfonal regard, or partial confiderations ; ani- 
mated with an honeft zeal for the welfare of the community, 
they have quitted their private, but independent ftationsj to 
profecute a full redrefs of the national grieviances ; but if a 
^ifpofition fliould appear to confine their genierous under- 
faking to the regulation of a few official abufes, of fecoh- 
^ary importance in the fcale of public affairs, it is im- 
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pdffible to preftrve the fupport of fueh men on thoft condi- 
tions, nor on thofe conditions would this cdmmittee v/ith to 
prefcrve it. The general good, therefore, feems to require, 
that die corre£lion of thofe abufes in Parliament, which are 
the foundation of our domeftic calamities, be now propofed 
to the public, as the proper and principal object of their 
united endeavours. 

Having thus freely ftated to their countrymen their views 
of reformation,, and the motives of their public condud, the 
committee truft that the other counties, cities, and boroughs, 
who concur in thefe political fentiments, in whole, or in 
part, will co-operate with the intended general deputation, 
by appointing Deputies, with power to fupport, in that af- 
fembly, fuch of thefe propofitions of jeform, as they may 
refpeftively approve* By a long train of fatal mifconduftj 
the wealth, the grandeur, the fuper-eminent power of this em- 
pire are, perh^ps^ irrecoverably loft. But in the general 
wreck which threatens the fortunes of the public, their vi- 
gorous and timely ihterpofition may yet prefcrve the Liberty 
•nd the Conftitution of Britain. 

The Gentlemen on the Committee prefent at the meeting 
were. 

Rev. Mr. Wyvill, Chairman Mr. Tooker 

The Earl of EiEngham Mr. St. A. Ward 

Sir George Strickland Rev. Mr. Robinfon 

Sir James Norcliffe Mr. H. Ofbaldefton 

Mr. H. Duncomb« Lieut. Col. Thornton 

Rev. Mr. Mafon Mr. Grimfton 

Mr. Hildyard Mr. Marriott 

Mr. Chaloner Mr. Dalton 

Rev. Mr. Zouch Mr. Cradqck 

General Hale Mr, T. Weddell 

Mr. Morritt Mr. Dring 

Mr. Strickland Mr. Croft 

The Dean of York Mr, Croft, jun, - 

Mr, 



Mr. Edmunds 

Mr. St. Qiiintin 

Rev. Mr. Prefton 

Mr. Dixon 

Mr. A. Hayes 

Mr. ElQey 

Sir John Legard 

Mr. P. Milnes 

Mr. R. S. Milnes 

Rev. Fred. Dodfworth 

Rev. Mr. Wilkinfon 

Mr. Place 

Mr. Stansfield 

Mr Wolrich 

Dr. Swainfton 

Mr. Comber 

Mr. Walker 

Mr. Walker, jun. 
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Mr. John Milnes 

Mr. Maude . 

Mr. Courtney 

Mr. Shore 

Rev. Mr. Cayley 

Mr. R. Wilfon 

Rev. Mr. Bourne 

Mr. Wentworth 

Mr. Withers 

Mr. Sykes 

Rev. Mr. Lawfon 

Mr. Yorke 1 eleded this 

Mr. Battle J day. 

Sir William Milner 

Mr. H. Thompfon 

Mr. Garforth 

Mr. Hill 



The following Members at this meeting were added to 
this Committee. 

John York, Efq; of Richmond 
Thomas Fenwick, Efq; of Burrow 
Rev. Charles Dalton, of Hawfwell 

Willis, Efq; of Sedbergh 

Rev. Mr. Gawthorpe, of Sedbergh 
William Battle, Efq; of Welton. 



THE END. 



